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E/ETPOE-T 


OJT THE 

CENTRAL PROVINCES’ ADMINISTRATION, 

1864-65. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I HOW submit the fourth Report of the Administration of the 
Central Provinces, comprising mainly the proceedings of the 
year 18C4-65. My three previous Reports have presented a 
description of the country and of its salient circumstances. To 
that description I have little to add. But as the Administration 
is now more than three years old, the present occasion is suitable 
for recapitulating briefly what has been done, and for consider- 
ing the effect produced thereby on the progress of tlie country. 
This introductory chapter, therefore, will present a general 
view of the subjects which are to be treated of in the succeeding 
chapters. 

In an Indian province, the most important topics are those 
relating to the land. I am able to report that agriculture was 
flourishing in the Central Provinces during 1864-65. The 
seasons were not indeed without viscissitudes. In the plains of 
Chutteesgurh, the rice crop missed its accustomed flooding from 
autumnal rains, and the cattle were turned in to graze on the 
withered and grainless stalks. In the valley of the Nerbudda, 
the spring weather was darkened by storms of hail and rain, 
threatening with destruction the waving harvest of wheat and 
oilseeds. Still, the general out-turn of the year’s produce of all 
kinds was up to the average. There was enough, not only to 
support the population of the cpuntiy, but also to succour 
neighbouring provinces. Some thirty-five thousand tons of 
grain are ascertained to have been exported across our frontiers 
during the year. And the high repute of the grains of Central 
India was maintained, by the several prizes awarded to samples 
of them at the Lucknow Exhibition. 

1 



The culture of cotton reached to probably a culminating 
point daring the year. There was never so much grown 
before. There is not so much being grown at this time of 
writing. When the crop was gathered by the growers, and 
sold by them to the traders, the prices of cotton were at their 
height. When the crop was sent down to Bombay for exporta- 
tion to England, the newly established line of the Indo-European 
Telegraph flashed the news of the sudden fall of prices in 
England. The troubles which thence arose to those engaged in 
the cotton trade need no description here. I allude to them 
now, only to mention that the people of these provinces almost 
entirely escaped from the disaster. The growers and the local 
traders had sold the crop on the ground to foreign merchants 
at highly remunerative rates, and had for the most part received 
payment before the depression fell on the market. Only one 
of the many firms in these provinces drifted into difficulties. 
Thus the cotton crisis of the last few yearn has up to a certain 
point proved of unipixed benefit to the people both rich and 
poor. It has put many hundreds of thousands, I might almost 
say milhons of pounds sterling into their pockets. It has 
specially benefitted the small proprietor, the cultivator, and the 
farm laborer. It has caused cultivation to spread, and has 
doubled the rate of agricultural wages. It has largely checked 
the coarser manufactures of country cloth, and has released a 
mass of workmen to be employed on more profitable work. It 
has, on the other hand, stimulated the importation of English 
piece-goods. 

But the people have not yet turned this accession of wealth 
to the best account. For, in the first place, they have not spent 
all their enhanced earnings in improving their lands, oT i5 
ministering to fresh wants and luxuries. Though they have 
increased their impoi-taton of foreign articles, they have not 
brought it up to a corresponding amount with exportation of 
home produce. And thus they still cause the public Mail to be 
loaded with consignments of bullion, which ultimately is either 
to be buried in the ground, or to be moulded into ornaments. 
In the second place, they have done but little to improve that 
culture which to them has proved so rapidly fortunate. Still is 
the rising crop choked with weeds; still is the produce piled 
up into heaps, which look from afar like vast tents, or like 
pyramids of snow, and which are exposed to the flying dust, 
and the driving rain; still are the bales so badly packed, that 
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the roadways and the hedgerows are strewed with fragments of 
the cotton. 

The new demands for cotton have been so sudden and 
emergent, that tlie jieople have been absorbed in the thought of 
sending cotton down to the (.loast, no matter of what quality, or 
in what manner. They have been disinclined to attempting 
the iutrodiution of superior varietias of the staple. — an operation 
which takes time. They will sow New Orleans seed or 
Egyptian seed fast enough; and if mere sowing had been 
sutiicient, they would, ere this, have introduced these varieties. 
But they aie averse to bestowing that degree of thought and 
care which such measuies require. Thus it has happened, that 
the sowings of foreian seeds have resulted only in failure. 
"Whatever was jiossihle on the part of the State, has been done; 
and experiments, under professional supervision, are being carried 
on, until at length, alter repeated disappointments, some gleams 
of success are apparent. Here and there some fields of American 
cotton are to be seen ; and in some places, weighing machinery, 
saw -gins, and presses have been put up. The conclusion at 
present seems to be, that our best cotton-fields can produce the 
American variety, but that its acclimatization will demand a 
long perseverance. 

The condition of the agricultural classes is flourishing. The 
prices of agricultural produce have settled down to rates at 
least double those of ten years ago, and treble those of twenty 
years ago. They are still, however, below those now prevailing 
in the Deccan and in Western India. Thus a further 
rise of prices may perhaps be looked for here. On the other 
hand, the land tax, though raised somewhat, has not been 
'mfich enhanced. The tenants and cultivators have not had 
their rents raised in proportion to the value of their produce. 
No restrictions indeed are placed by authority on the enhance- 
ment of rents; such arrangements being left to equitable agree- 
ment as much as possible. But, as a matter of private 
convenience, the landlords have not practically chosen to raise 
their rents much. The Kyots then must be very well to do. 
The landlords again, though they have not gained much by 
their rent-roll, have yet profited by the increased proceeds of 
their own homestead farms, which are usually among the 
choicest portions of their lands. 

Thus, while the income of the people has grown, their burdens 
have not become p^ceptibly heavier. But, as counterbalancinj; 
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tlie profit thus accruing to the agricultural interest from what 
they have to sell, there is the increased price of what they have 
to buy. In my last Seport, I mentioned that these classes must 
pay much more now than formerly for their clothes, their wood, 
their cattle, and their farm labor. That remark has still as 
much force as ever. Though over fifty thousand head of cattle 
are ascertained to have been imported into these provinces during 
the year, still the price of these animals ranges at four times the 
rate of former days. Last spring, in the cotton-picking season, 
the growers would give a shilling (eight annas) a day to a laborer, 
and still they had great difficulty in getting their work done. 

The rights of the people in the soil have now been defined . 
and affirmed. A few years ago, there was no such thing as 
property in land recognized. Now, by the proceedings of the 
Settlement, this recognition has been rendered complete for 
nearly the whole of the country. The proprietaty tenures in 
more than twenty-five thousand villages or estates have thus 
been formally declared, and more than eleven thousand conflict- 
ing claims to such tenures have been adjudicated. So also 
tenant-right has been considered, with regard, on the one hand, 
to the actual position of the tenantry, and on the other hand, to 
the just interests of the landlord. More than twelve thousand 
cases of inferior proprietorship have been recognized; more than 
fiifty thousand have been declared to possess full rights of occu- 
pancy; seventy thousand more have been ranked as holding the 
position contemplated by Act X. of 1859; while more than two 
hundred and ten thousand have been recorded as tenants-at-will. 
In furtherance of these enquiries, the lands of some twenty-two 
thousand villages or estates have been mapped out field by field, 
and some twenty-one thousand square miles have B5en* 
professionally surveyed. 

Tho fruits of thase measures will be indeed already 
apparent, in the improved temper and disposition of all these 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. It is not easy at first to 
bring home to their minds the advantages (unprecedented in 
Central India) which are thus secured to them. To this end, 
however, I have on my severd tours assembled the landholders 
in every district in these provinces, and explained to them that 
the land is theirs always, — not only for the term for which the 
assessment of the land tax is to run, but permanently,— "and 
theirs absolutely, to inherit, to sell, to mortgage, or otherwise 
dispose of ; the only condition being the payment of a moderate 



land tax assessed for periods from twenty to tliirty years. As 
a proof that this position is becoming understood, there have 
been sales and mortgages already ; not so numerous as to indicate 
distress anywhere, but in such moderate numbers as might be 
expected from the creation of facilities for conveyance of perfect 
titles. As a proof, however, of how backward, despite improve- 
ments, the country still is, the sums fetched by the land in these 
transactions have been very low. 

If the agricultural classes are flourishing, there is at least 
an equal degree of prosperity with the non-agricultural and 
ineicantile classes. The trade of these provinces always was 
great in proportion to wealth and numbers, and now it is 
greater than ever. 

For more than two years there has been a full lus- 
tration of all traffic passing to and fro on the highways. 
At last, the returns are approaching to something like accuracy. 
From them it will be seen that the total of exports and imports 
amounted in 1863-64 to one hundred and two thousand tons, 
valued at three hundred and ninety-one lakhs of rupees, or 
nearly four millions sterling ; while that for 1864-65 amounted to 
one hundred and forty-six thousand tons, valued at five 
hundred and fifty-six lakhs of rupees, or five and a half 
millions sterling. In both cases, the returns are exclusive of 
bullion. The sum total is considerable for a population of nine 
millions of souls, dwelling far inland, in the very midst of the 
Peninsula, and having no sea-board on any side, and no sea-port. 
Wlxile on tbe one hand, the cotton, the cereals, and the oilseeds 
are exported, the importation of English piece-goods is increasing 
fast; the last year showed an increase of thirty-seven per 
* cSnt. over the imports of the preceding year. The maimer in 
which these goods are finding their way, not only to the centres' 
oi trade, hut also to the wilder and less inhabited parts of the 
country, is perhaps extraordinary. In rural markets hdd in 
sequestered tracts sun-ounded by hills and forests, I have seen, 
amongst stalls of rude iron-ware and rustic pottery, whole 
packages of Manchester goods, evidently marked in England, 
with labels “ expressly for India.’’ 

Our manufactures, too, though not great, are in their way 
prosperous. The coarsest cloths, indeed, are no longer made, 
owing to the dearness of raw materid., and will probably be 
Superseded by machinery-made cloths in the factories to be 
established at the principal stations as the Bailway advances. 



Bnt llie manufacture of best country-male cloths is in a forward 
position. A manulh'’ture of cloths, which, though not equal tfv 
tin', at the mosi advanced parts of India, is yet fairly good 
and interesting, has for a long period existed in the Nagpore 
coii>'iry. It was much sustained by the existence of tho 
Mahratta court and camp. After the lapse of Mahratta nile 
it languished. But now fre‘«h influences have arisen ; the 
clotlis are not only required for local demand, but are also sent 
to tlie marhets of Western India There are now about twenty- 
eight thousand hand-looms plying in all the towns and villages 
01 the Nagpore country. Fiom these, there are turned emt 
silk fabrics, and cotton cloths of excellent texture, with richly 
coloured borders and fringes. The manufactures in brass and 
pottery and leather, the carving in wood and stone, and the 
smelting and forging of country iron, are all growing branches 
of industry. 

In connexion with all this prosperity, it must still be noted 
that prices both of necessaries and luxuries continue as high as 
ever; though they are* not so high as in Western India and in 
the Coast Districts. Even in our Eastern Districts ( Chutteesgurh ) 
the prices, though still comparatively low, are getting higher 
and higher; and thus cheapness is, as it were, being driven out 
t)f its last stronghold. The high prices, however, range chiefly 
in the centres of industry and in the frequented districts. There 
are still many remote tracts where labor is but scantily 
remunerated. Thus the dearness of wages, though common, is 
by no means imiversal. But where high prices prevail, there is 
employment abundant, and well paid ; and no distress occui's. 
At such places as Nagpore, despite the dearness of food, the 
labouring poor were never better ofi than they are now; owing * 
to the immense demand for their services on our Public Works. 
It is indeed a common saying among the people, that without 
these works the poor must have starved ; but that with these 
works going on, none, save Brahmins and mendicants, need be 
in want. 

Of our taxation, the main item, Land Tax, is certainly 
light. Though it has been raised in parts, it has also been 
reduced in parts; and the net increase has amounted to only six 
per cent. In some parts of the country, the assessment was made 
when the land was comparatively uncultivated. Production and 
cultivation havmg vastly expanded, the tax has now to be raised. 
Bat a too great and sudden enhancement of demand is never itafe ; 



Bjad tiras'tlie increased assessment is not always fully proportionate 
to the increased production. Still, in fair and due regard to the 
State, there have been some large increases of assessment For 
instance, in one district (Seonee; there has been an increase of 
fifty-five per cent; in another (Hoshungabad) of forty-three per 
cent ; in another (Baitool) of thirty-two per cent. In these districts 
the new assessments fall at the rate of only six annas and two pies, 
or nine pence, per cultivated acre. In the newly settled districts, 
generally, the incidence of the land tax ranges from twelve 
annas and three pies, or one shilling and two pence, to four 
annas and seven pies, or seven pence, per cultivated acre. 
These rates are avowedly moderate. They do not represent 
more than from one-eighth to one-twelfth of the value of the gross 
produce of the land. But experience proves that there is no one 
thing that so much smooths all difficulties in administration, and 
renders so happy the relations between the authorities and the 
people, as moderation in the land tax. Moreover, in these 
provinces, there are many marked instances in favour of the com- 
monly received opinion, that the land tax is all important, and 
that those districts where it is lightly assessed advance with 
great strides, while those districts where it is heavily assessed 
do actually retrograde. The Nerbudda Valley was lightly 
assessed when it consisted of comparatively poor districts. It 
has now became literally one of the granaries of India. The 
country north of the Nerbudda was heavily assessed years 
ago ; and it was, up to the last two or three year<i, in a 
state of retrogression. In the Sautpoora Hill countiy, the 
districts of Seonee and Baitool were lightly assessed under 
British rule years ago : since then, the one has become famous 
* for wheat and rice, and the other for opium and sugar. But 
the district of Chindwara, which lies right between the two 
just named, and in most respects resembles them, was heavily 
assessed under Mahratta rule, and is only now obtaining full 
relief. It has never improved, and continues to be rather poor 
than otherwise. From such instances, I derive happy auguries 
for the future of those districts now so moderately assessed at 
the new Settlement. 

But although the lands now cultivated have been lightly 
assessed, and although increase to this part of the land revenue 
cannot be expected for twenty or thirty years, (when no doubt 
there will be a really fine increase,) still the yield of land 
revenue will rise greatly in other ways evai witlun the above- 



named period. For wliile a fair margin of waste, according 
to proved right or to possession, and in proportion to cultivation, 
has been assigned to the landholders, and included in the 
twenty or thirty yeai’s’ assessment, yet all other waste lands 
have been carefully excluded. All claims to unoccupied 
lands have been scrutinized, and, wherever necessary, the 
right of the State has been insisted on. Thus many thousands 
of blocks of land, coniaining about two and a half million 
of acres, have been specifically demarcated, after enquiry, as 
belonging to the Slate, and as being available either to 
be sold under the rules to capitalists, or to be let on culti- 
vating leases. Herein may be perceived a source of a fiscal 
increase, which may commence immediately and grow year 
by year. As yet, the purchases of waste lands have not been 
great, only eighteen-thousand acres having been sold within 
the last two years: and too much must not be hoped herefrom. 
But many profitable leases for grazing or cultivating will, no 
doubt, be effected. 

Besides that portion of the Government waste lands above 
described, which is culturable, there is that portion which is 
covered either with forest or with brushwood, blow the 
royalties on the valuable kinds of timber, the duties levied on 
the common sorts of wood, on the fruits, the grasses, and on 
various articles of forest produce, are becoming considerable. 
This branch of revenue is quite of recent origin. A few years 
ago it was almost nothing. Two years ago it amounted to 
^66,000; it is now estimated at two lakhs of rupees, or£S0,f'00 
per annum. And considering that surveys and settlemerts 
by adding to our information multiply our means of supervising 
this revenue; that the prosperity of the inhabited distriefs, 
and the opening up of communications, will raise immensely 
the demand for the produce of the wilder tracts; that the 
spontaneous produce of these tracts is varied and valuable,— it 
is difficult to foresee the extent to which this branch of our 
income may increase hereafter. 

But if the land revenue, being light, has not, as yet, materially 
increased, still it will be seen that all other branches of revenue 
have rapidly risen, and that the total result is a large financial 
profit. 

A few years ago— that is in 1861— the total Salt Tax in these 
provinces amounted to about seven lakhs of rupees, or £70,000. 
Then some parts of the country previously untaxed 



Tinder local duties — then a local customs line was established. 
That step proving profitable, a step onwards was taken, and 
a regular customs cordon was stretched out, till at last it has 
encompassed five hundred and fifty miles of our border. This 
last measure, executed in a dilficuln and often unhealthy country, 
has taxed the energies of our establishment; but the result 
has been a large increase to the revenue, which now stands at 
sixteen lakhs of lupees, or 1 60.000. and will shortly stand at 
twenty lakhs of rupees, or iB'lOO.OOO per annum. Nor can it 
be supposed that the duties, which are the same as those in 
the rest of the Bengal Presidency, are too high, for the trade 
statistics show an increase of thirty-seven per cent, in the 
importation of Salt into the.se provinces during 18G4-G5. 
Even if a part of this be duo to improved registration, still 
much of it must be real, and owing to increased consumption. 

In the Excise on spirits some loss has been incurred, in 
order to do away with certain parts of the fiscal system which 
were found to encourage intemperance. • The moral effect of 
the change has been happy. The gradual elevation of the 
bn bits of the Gonds and other hill men is attested by all who know 
th(jm. Men who once might be seen sitting in the dawn of day 
outside the liquor shops with bloodshot eyes after night-long 
drinking, are now to be seen as industrious wood-cutters, and 
well behaved farm-servants. 8till, by careful management, 
this item of Excise is again rising. The Stamp revenue, too, 
has risen thirty-six per cent, within the last three years. Certain 
taxes of a local character, called “ Pandree,” are increasing 
wiih revised assessment. 

. JVhen my first Report was submitted in 1862, the whole 
income of the year for these provinces was shown at 
eighty-two lakhs of rupees, or £820,000. This Report 
in 1865 will show the income of the year to be ninety-four 
lakhs, or £940,000. This represents an increase of fifteen 
per cent, in three years. A small part is owing to the 
addition of territory (Nimar). But, on the other hand, the 
repeal of a great part of the Income tax has occurred within 
this very period. It may be added, too, that there is no 
reason to expect that the income will remain stationary; on 
the contrary, there is a prospect of the increase going on. 

The above statement relates to Government revenues 
properly so called, but there arc other receipts (shown under 
Public Debt) called Local Fuiids. These funds are really a 
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part of the public income, and from them are defrayed the cost 
of a large portion of Public? Instruction ; of a part of the Police 
Establishment ; of the repairs of District Roads ; of Municipal 
Improvements of all Towns and Cities. In 1860-61, these 
funds did not amount altogether to more than three lakhs of 
rupees, or £30,000. The present Report in 1865 will show 
that they now amount to fourteen lakhs of rupees, or £140,000 
per annum. And here again there is prospect of further 
increase. 

Thus if Imperial revenue and Local Funds be taken 
together, the Public income of these provinces has risen in 
tliree of four years from about eighty-five lakhs of rupees, or 
£850.000, to one hundred and eight lakhs of rupees, or 
£1,080,000. This shows an increase ot twenty- three lakhs 
of rupees, or £230,000, or thirty per cent. 

Under this view of the case, a fair share of financial pros- 
perity may be claimed for these provinces. 

In respect to expenditure, it is to be borne in mind that iu 
1862, on the formation of this Administration, the Nagpore 
Irregular Force, previously diminished, was entirely broken up, 
andthatseveralPolicelevies were disbanded, whereby a total 
saving of seven lakhs of rupees, or £70,000, was effected ; and 
that the amalgamation of allthe Civil establishments produced 
a farther saving of one lakh of rupees, or £10,000. Since then, 
the Civil expenditure has increased by full fifteen per cent. 
This increase partly arises from administrative imjirovenients, 
but chiefly from now dopa’^lraonts, g’i •’> i - Education; and 
from the new estpblishir..mCo tor tbo cditutif) i i*’ additional 
revenue. Again, however, all the establibhmv''''t haveuuder^ 
gone scrutiny; and recently (in 1805) when sanctioning the 
finally revised schedules, the Supreme Government expressed 
itself as “ glad to acknowledge the careful regard to economy 
*’ with which the revision of the Ministerial Establishments in 

the Central Provinces has been effected.” 

On tbe whole, I believe that the people in these pro- 
vinces are contented ivifch British rule. Such indeed is the 
impression I gathered from* the reception I met with from 
them during my many tours. They aiv often timid as haves, 
and averse to changes which they do not at first comprehend. 
Bat when a thing is explained to them, they liave an instmctiva 
disposition to obey authority. , if, however, they had resolved 
not to obey, th»y would probably be fouud to have much 
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aptituda for passive opposition. The contontmenl of the 
landholders is indeed notorious. During my many tours, 1 
have hardly ever roecivod a complaint from them regarding 
the land tax. They have not only individually admitted to me 
that Ihe new assessments are fair and moderate, but have said 
so in open Durbar assemblies. Moreover people, when com- 
pl.iiuii!? c/f some other grievance, or asking some other 
concession, have more than once urged that, inasmuch as the 
land settk'iuont has bc^n so favorable, the good work may as 
•veil he continued, by such and such a flaw being removed, or 
hueli and such a point being conceded. Of course, such an 
argument may be invalid. But the fact of its being used in 
that way, shows what the common opinion is regarding the 
equitableness of the land settlement. 

Many complicated questions, relating to the position and privi- 
leges of the numerous feudatories and semi-independent Ohiefs 
scattered over our Eastern frontiers, have been brought to a 
solution, which will probably lead to increased fidelity and attach- 
ment on their part. The last embers im Sunibulpore of the 
troubles which originated m 1*^57 have been stamped out, by the 
capture and bauishraent of Boomnder Sah and his friends. 
These men are now secure in the distant fortress of Asseergurii. 
Every endoivour has been made to remove the doubts which had 
been engendered m the minds of the people of Sumbulpore ever 
since the disturbance of Perfect quiet exists there at 

present. Many revenue-fica grants have been revised in favor 
of the inoumbouts. And the concession of proprietary right 
to all the landholders in that district is reported to have given 
great satisfaction. 

- -While endeavour has been made to further tho public 
interest, both in respect of income and expenditure, 1 trust 
it will be found that thought has been given to measures for 
the good of the people, such as education, the administration 
of justice, the organising of the Police, the protection of 
the public health ; and lo measures for the physical improve- 
ment of the country, such as roads, municipal works, and public 
buildings. 

As regards education, ray previous Bieports have shown 
how more than ordinarily backward these provinces have 
been in this respect It is not to be supposed that any real 
change can be woiked in three or four years. Whatever result 
may have been by this time achieved, must be infinitesimally 



small relatively to the wants of the people. I trust, however, 
it will be seen that a commencement, on a considerable scale, 
has been made. When my first Report was written in 1862, 
there were in these provinces about three hundred and fifty 
Government schools and some fourteen thousand scholars. This 
Report, 1865, will show that there are now some seven 
hundred Government schools and twenty-seven thousand 
scholars. But more important than the numerical return of 
scholars, is the quality of the education given. This perhaps 
may he to some extent assumed from the expenditure devoted 
to it. In 1861-62, there was a Slate expenditure on education 
of half alakh of rupees annually, or £5,000, and no local expendi- 
ture at all. There is now a State expenditure of one and a half 
lakhs of rupees, or £15,000, and a Local expenditure of one lakh 
of rupees, or £10,000; in all two and a half lakhs of rupees, or 
£25,000. TheGrant-in-aid system has been introduced, and more 
than ten thousand rupees, or £1,000, are beiugdisbursed during 
the present year in aid of private institutions. As a proof 
ot the spread of educational influence among the people, it 
may be noted that the returns of attendance at the rural 
schools show nearly half the scholars to be sons of landholders 
or cultivators. From my own inspections, I have no doubt that 
such is the case. Again, within the past two years, about one 
lakh of rupees, or £10,000, have been voluntarily subscribed, 
chiefly in small sums by Natives, for maintenance of the 
schools. This is indeed a satisfactory cit'cumstance. Even 
female education has made a start. The returns show some 
hundreds of girls amrmg the scholar’s. 

Within the country of Nagpore Proper, the culture of the 
Mahratta language, which is there the real vernacular, nwy . 
he mentioned, home years ago the adoption of the foreign 
Oordoo language in the public departments of those districts 
beiiiimbed the minds and chilled the aspirations of the people. 
After some delay and trouble, the restoration of the true 
veniacular has been rendered complete. Mahratta is now tlie 
language used in the Courts, in the fiscal departments, in the 
Sthools; and the public business is transacted by Mahratta 
officials. Thus, it is hoped, 'will the intellect ot the rising 
generation at Nagpore, now so Rickward, he turned in a 
natural direction, and will etart ouwards with rapid strides. 

hor the ailmiuistration of justice, the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Acts and the Penal ^Code have been fully intro- 



duced find acted on, and a variety of laws extending over all 
matters of importance have been one by one applied to these 
provinces, till at last the whole system has become thoroughly 
regulationizod. For the administration of the law there 
were, when my first Ileport wf« submitted in 1861-62, some 
fifty-four Civil Judges of various degrees and some seventy- 
five Magi8teri.il Officers. 'I'here are now in 1866, some 
ninety-six Civil Judges, including two Small Cause Court 
Judges under t!ie Act, and one liuudred and thirty Magisterial 
Officers, including Honorary Magistrates. That the Honorary 
Magistrates, chiefly Natives, did, during the last year, dispose 
of more than four thousand criminal ti ials, and gave satisfaction 
both to the public and to the pidicial authorities, proves that 
the object of Goveruraeut in cuufcrring these powers for the 
general good of the people, is duly appreciated The judicial 
returns show that in the despatch of Dusiuess our Officers have 
been really most diligent, aud that justice is at all events 
prompt and cheap. The increube of litigation year by year 
would show that the Courts are gaining ifl popular confidence. 
It must be admitted, however, that mmy of our Officers are still 
wanting in judicial knowledge; though they are all learning 
fast, aud are subjected to constant instruction. The Criminal 
Returns show a marked dimnnitiou of all the more violent 
crimes, and an increase of detecti.m and conviction. There is, 
however, more of such crimes, as Robbery, than there ought 
to be. 

The relation between the new Police and the Ma^traoy 
are, I believe, satisfactorily settled, with due regard Wh to 
the intention of the law and to practical efficiency. It is now 
•the unanimous opinion of all the Civil and Judicial Officers of 
these provinces, that the new Force is altogether more efficient, 
and more popular with the people, than the old. 

In respect to the public health, the annual recurrence of 
cholera is causing more and more anxiety. In some tracts of 
couutiy tlie visit I lion has been bevevo. In such places, the 
panic-btrioken villagers h ive fled from their homes, and hidden 
themselves among the rocks aud ravines ; or some again have 
sought refuge in other villages, ‘but have been driven back 
with sticks hy their neighbours from fear of infection. In 
some villages, where the epidemic was causing death, I have 
myself seeu the people sitting outside their doors, with their 
heads on their knees, in dumR despair. Moreover, the fear 



gains ground that the gatherings at Fairs, and such like occa- 
flione, in the spring season, when cholera usually appears, 
are becomiug dangerous. An awful instance of this occurred 
last spring. There was a great gathering of pilgrims at the 
sacred Cave on the summit of the Puchmurri Hills, nearly 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea. I have 
seen the spot myself on other occasions. The air is cool, 
the water-springs are clear, and the scenery is grand. In 
this beautiful locality these thousands of people bought and 
sold, and sa^'iificed to their gods, little thinking of any 
desti active influence being at hand. One day virulent 
cholera appeared, and they all fled down the hills. The 
pestilence relentlessly pursued them. The flying parties left 
some of their dead at every halting place. As the fugitives 
approached the plains the horrors grew worse. At some points 
by the way side the eoipses accumulated, and the country 
people refused to as&iot in burial, from feai‘ of contagion. 
Then the infection appeared in the villages on the line of march. 
The fugitives were cAusequeutly denied shelter by the villagers, 
and were forbidden by the municipalities to enter the towns. 
Thus they gradually dispersed. But wherever they went 
cholera appeared in their trail. It will be seen hereafter that, 
upon sanitary grounds, the gathering at that season in future 
years has now been formally prohibited Great efforts are being 
made to prevent or mitigate these visitations in the country 
generally, by improved conservancy, not only in towns, but 
in villages. 

The establishment of Dispensaries and the growth of these 
Institutions will attest the care which is given to the public 
health. Some lour years ago, there weie in these provinces- 
sixteen Dispensaries, and twenty-five thousand patients annu- 
ally. There are now thirty-six Dispensaries, and eighty-two 
thousand patients, and the increase is going on year by 
year. 

I shall now touch very briefly upon what has been done for 
the physical improvement of the country. 

The most important matter is that of roads. The peculiar 
need of good communieatioiis in provinces like these, where 
almost f'e whole area is broken up into hills, valleys, and 
ravines, lias been f.illy set fonh on previous occasions. At the 
period of my flr&t Keport, 1862 , road-making had but recently 
commenced; and, save one rwad partially made many years 
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ajro, {i e., the Juhbulpore and Miizapore Hoad,) I was not 
able to point to any tinibhed sections, of load existing. I 
am now able to return (including the work of both the 
Public Works Department and ol the Local Committees 1 
about three hundred and seventy (exclusive of the Mirza- 
pore Road) miles as finished; some oneliundred and twenty 
miles as open for traflSo, though not quite completed; some 
fifty miles as under construction; and some one hundred 
and seventy miles surveyed. There are about three hundred 
and forty miles of road in various stages of progress, 
which are now more or less being worked upon by our 
establishments. And this is quite irrespective of the repairs 
made on District Roads by the Local Committees. Some 
threQ years ago, the road from Juhbulpore to Nagpore was 
nothing more than a cart track over a rugged and moun- 
tainous country ; but in October of the piesent year (1865) 
a Mail cart was driven experimentally from one place to 
the other, making use almost the whnU way of a regular 
road, made and bridged. Prom Nagpore to the end of the 
cotton districts, about a hundred miles, there was only a 
-cart track. There is now a made road. From Nagpore to 
the eastward, there was the commencement of a road under 
Native rule. That line will now soon be finished for the first 
ninety miles. The road from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore, though 
made, was not bridged. By this tune fully half of the required 
bridges have been built. Under this Administration, jBrom 
1862 to 1865, about forty-seveu lakhs of rupees, or £470,000 
(iuoluding establishments), have been expended on roads. 
.These efforts will in time produce a visible effect on the 
traffic; and already roomy carts, with high wheels and powerfiil 
bullocks, are beginning to supersede the diminutive oountiy 
carts, which are fit only for rough p-assage straight aoitoss 
country. But, as yet, it were vain to supjioso that road-making, 
even to the extent above specified, can make any large change 
in the character of the Irallic Further efforts must be made 
before any such change can be accomplished. 

Perhaps the general result, if reckoned in the aggregate, 
may amount to something. Certainly the trouble, to attain even 
that much in a country like ibis, has been infinite. But in 
reality, the result is almost as norhing compared with the actual 
needs of the country and with^what yet remains to be done. 
Still the roads all round the large military station of Saugor 
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Bre inipawaltfe fur fyiins after heavj rain; still the line down 
the ^^eihndda Valley is closed eiiliiely during one half the 
} ear, and woin into ruts two or three feet deep during the 
other half; still thousands of ions of valuable produce on 
the Eastern borders are carried laboriously on the backs of 
bullocks, merely because it has not been possible to render the 
hill passes fit for wheeled carriage. 

The municipal improvoraeut of onr cities and towns has 
for some lime engaged attention. In the cities, such as Nag- 
pore, Kamptce, Jubbulpore, Saugor, Kaepore. and the lik^, miles 
and miles of new streets have been opened out, cleared, 
metalled, and drained. At all sn<*h places tanks for water sup- 
ply, gardens for iniblic recreutiou, squaies for the holding of 
mai'kefs. have been fully provided. Hut it would not be right 
■while beautifying the et utral places to overlook the interior. 
Therefore the same system, in an appropriate degree, has been 
carried into all the towns scattered over the country, without, I 
believe, a single exception. The natural and normal wretched- 
ness of these places can be imagined. But now not one of 
them has escaped the improving hand of British Adminis- 
tration. Municipal Committees of the leading townspeople 
have been appointed in all the towns, and have begun to show 
some traces of public spirit and capacity for management. 
Some ninety-five infant municipalities in the various districts 
have thus been called into existence. Places, called towns 
indeed, but being truly agglomerations of huts huddled together 
in utter disorder, are now beginning to show — here a street, 
there a square ; here a neat bdatol-house, there a dispensary, 
and BO on. And it is remarkable, that wherever these worka 
are executed, the inhabitants begin to enlarge, even to em- 
bellish, their dwellings. Thus it is hoped that, by degrees, 
domestic architecture may be advanced and the tastes of the 
people become more civilized. 

The importance of ai-tiScial irrigation to the fixtui'e pro- 
ductiveness of these provinces lias not been lost siglit of. 
Already such irrigation exists in many parts ; but the extension 
of the system on a greater scale to other parts is needed. Gond 
Sovereigns, whom we call “ aboriginal,” and ■adiose descendants 
really are in some respects semi- barbarous, bequeathed to us, 
in this respect, an example whicli we may equal, but shall 
probably not Buipass. The old tanks, and such like works, are 
maintained in efiective order ; *and several new projects, re- 
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quiring mucli engineering fekill, have been designed, thongh 
not actually commenced. 

The ^lavigatiou works of the Upper Grodavery drag, I 
am sorry to say, their slow length along. Still important pro- 
gress, in pioportion to the limited funds at our disposal, has 
been made with the works at the first Barrier. The broad 
bed of the flodavery has been crossed from side to side by a 
Vast stone dam five thousand throe hundred and sixty feet 
in length, and fifteen feet in height; large masonry sluices, 
and locks, with chambers for good sized si camera, are being 
constructed. Some fifteen miles of the canal, to carry the boats 
round the barrier, have been excavated. A complete project of 
works for the same purpose at the second Barrier nas been 
made. But ground has not yet been broken at that Barrier. 

Civil buildings form a large item in our Public Works. 
Ijiteraliy, scores of Court-houses and hundreds of Police posts 
have been required. Most of the Court-houses have been built; but 
many, indeed most, of the Police buildingq remain to be erected. 
Of the several new Jails required, some are being built on a 
first-class scale, after the most approved designs. Many Rest- 
houses for the accommodation of travellers, European and 
Native, have been provided ; but many more are still needed. 
Several new Churches have been, or ^e being, built. 

In respect to Military buildings, it has not been possible to 
do all that might be desired for the erection of permanent 
barracks for European troops. At the stations of Saugor and 
Jubbulpore, there have been difficult questions pending in 
regard tc» the selection of sites, and lengthened enquiry has 
been needed. Thus but few permanent structures, at either 
'place, have been erected. These questions are now approach- 
ing solution, and the new buildings will soon be commenced. 
Meanwhile, all the minor improvements suitable to the existing 
temporary buildings have been carried out. At Kamptee 
and Nagpore, the accommodation for the troops has now, 
after considerable expense, been rendered complete. At all 
the large stations, effect is being given ^o the recommendations 
of the Sanitary Commission. 

For the outlying military stations in these provinces the 
disposilions and arrangements may be considered complete. 
Some of the old stations in the interior, which circumstances 
had rendered unuecessary, having been abolished, those posi- 
tions, which would be really* needed on our frontiers in the 

s 
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event of trouble, are efficiently occupied by regular troops, 
and have been made permanent Military Statioos. These are 
Hoshungabad on the North-west border, Chanda and Seroncha 
on the (jodavery and Deccan border, and Kaepore and ISuia- 
bulpore on the Eastern border. 

Lastly, there is Kailway communication,— a work which, in 
importance, overshadows all other physical improvements. 
The Rails from Bombay have actually touched our Western 
frontier at two places— one in the valley of the Wurdah, one 
in the valley of the Taptee. The steam-engine has come to 
within seventy miles of Nagpore, and will reach that place 
itself some six months hence. In one year more, the Rail- 
way from Allahabad will reach Jubbulpore; and within two 
years that section of the through Railway communication 
between Calcutta and Bombay, vhich passes within these 
provinces, will be opened. The prospect of the changes 
which will thus come over these provinces is too vast to be 
entered on here. 



CHAPTER I. 


JUDICIAL 


Section 1— -Crra Jitstice. 


The previous Reports have shown what has been done tor the estab- 
lishment of Law and System, My con- 
Adharmoe to Um and Adminis- 


tration should be placed on a sound legal basis, 
and should in all respects be conducted strictly in accordance with 
Law. Practically, this aim has now been so for attained, that wherever 
laws are require^ we have adopted some of, existing Regulations 
Theoretically, however, there is still doubt as to whether many of the 
laws now actually followed have been lawfully applied to these Provinces. 
This defect will be remedied in time. 

2. Doubts having arisen as to the legality of the powers exercised 
rm. n- - 1 T • j- i.- k i ^>7 somo classcs of the Civil Courts in some 

The UTU JunsdidaLon Act. t> • it ix 

parts of these Provinces, the matter was 

brought to the notice of the Imlierial Legislature. And a law has been 

passed (Act VL of 1865) demng the competency of the Courts in 

all their several gradea 

3. My last Report also gave an abstract of the important Qrculars 

^ , which had lieen issued for the enforcement of 

Judifflci Circulars. embraced 

Qo less than thirty-four subjects. Since then Circulars have been issued 
on four additional subjects, as follows : — 

1. — The conduct of Suits to which Government is a Party. 

2. — The levy of fees for the serving of Processes issued by CSvil 

Courts. 

8.— The payment of subsistence money to witnesses in Civil Causes. 
4— The extension to all classes of Suits of the system (previously 
ordered for certain classes only), whereby the whole record of 
the evidence is made in the handwriting of the presiding 
Officer. . 

It may now be said that the Judicial system is theoretically complete in 
all, or nearly all, particulars. 

4 But it remains to carry the system thoroughly into practice. None 
probably, save those engaged in the work, would 
believe how diffichlt it is to induce a large and 
mixed body of Judicial Officers to folbw per- 
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fectly the plain laws, rules, and orders laid down for their guidance. 
Our Courts, though already much improved, and still improving year 
by year, are yet far from perfect in their obedience to order; and devia- 
tions are still too frequent. As stated in my previous Reports, 
Mr. J. Strachey, as Judicial Commissioner, began the task of drilling the 
Courts into obedience. His successor, Mr. J. S. Campbell, has pro- 
ceeded vigorously with the same task. And this supervision is carried 
on, not only by examining Judicial Returns, and by critioLsing cases that 
come upon Appeal, hut also by specially sending for cases from each 
Court in turn, and scrutinizing them with a view to the discovery of 
error. It is, therefore, satisfactory that Mr. Campbell is able to report 
a decided and progressive improvement in the work of the Courts. 

6. The Judicial machinery is the same as that dascribed in my previous 
Keports. The plan of instituting a Station 

Judidamadune^. Aead-quorters of each district 

continues to be worked with good effect By having at every station 
one Officer exclusively devoted pro tempore to Civil Justice, we hope to 
avoid to some extent that distraction which must be incidental to a 
Judicial Officer who has other and executive duties to perform. 

6. In my last Repor^ it was stated that the Native J ndges in the inte- 
rior of the districts (Tehseeldars) were defective in. 
training, and were, indeed, the weakest part of the 
Judicial machinery. Those Officers have, during 

the past year, been brought specially under instruction, and, though 
still far from what they ought to bo, they are much improved. 

7. litigation continues slightly to increase, seeing that there wore 

. . 26,805 Suits instituted in the year 18C3, and 

li£“ 28,300 in the year 18G4. In my last Report, 

I regarded such increase as a good sign. 1 still 
think that, if the people grow in ,\talth and in knowledge, and if the 
Courts become more and more sure to do justice, tho increase of 
litigation should cause neither regret nor surprise. 

8. The above comparison of Suits instituted in the two years excluded 
Nimar, a district added to these Provinces in tho year 1804. If the 
sum total of Cases for disposal in all the districts, including Nimar, and 
including the Cases pending for the previous year, as well as the fresh 
Cases instituted during the year, be reckoned, then the Return of t'asos 
before the Courts in the year lb64 stands at 33,295, which is the highest 
figure yet reached under this Administration, and is much above the 
l^tum for the year 1863; namely, 28,035. 

9. The total value of the Suits in the vear 1864 amounted to 

vriae of Suite. 20.06,769 (£200.677), against Rs 20,44,623 

(£204,462) iu the year 1“63. The average 
value of a Suit in the year 1868 amounted to Rs. 73 (£7 6s. Orf.), and 
in tho year 1864 to Rs. 60 (£6). Hence it is apparent that the litigation 
continnos to be, for the most part, of a petty character, and that most 
Saits are for small amounts. • 
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Claasificatioii of Suits* 


10. It may be interesting to trace the 
increase of litigation tbroiigb. the sevei'al 
classes of Suits : — 


No. of Gasfs. 


Suits for or connected with — IWjS. 18G4 

Inheritance, adoption, and partition of family 

property .. 112 170 

Dower, Marriage, Betrothal, &a, &a . . 213 202 

Eeligions Shrines and customary Fees .. 118 111 

Personal Service 899 493 

Mortgages .• .. 103 71 

Tenancy and right of pre-emption in heuses 323 859 

Specific performance, or damages for non-per- 
formance of Contracts 2, 55 429 

Torts 428 S->8 

Partnership I(i3 177 

Debt on Registered Bonds 721 225 

Debt other than on Registered Bonds • 21,692 22,555 

Othersuite not) Rg^iproperty .. 1,057 1,301 

the atom “"j Personal property .. 819 1,720 

It will be observed that the heading of Debt on Registered Bonds forms 
an exception to the general increase. It will bo explained hereafter that 
the people cannot as yet be induced to resort to registration, 

] 1, Of the suits for Debt, 5,599 in the year 1863 and 7,511 in the 

Suits for DeW between Bankers and Agricul- 

turists This proportion, though increa.sing, is 
perhaps not so large as might be expected, as compared with the sum total 
of litigatioa Perhaps the double relatiou which landlords bear to their 
, tenants may, in part at least, account for this. It may be remembered 
that, in these Provinces, the prevailing tenure is that of small laudlorda 
These landlords usually lend both money and seed to tbrar tenants. 
Thus it is that tenants resort to money-lenders much less tliau might 
otherwise be expected. Now a tenant cannot readily break with his land- 
lord, to whom he is bound by stronger ties than he would be to a mere 
money-lender. And thus it is that landlords seldom have to sue their 
ten.i,ut 3 for mouey lent In some respects, this may be considered to be 
a happy state of things. 

12. In my previous Report, it was shown that, with all their short- 
comings, our'OfBcers axe diligent in business, and that promptitude and 
cheapness are secured. These advantages continue to exist Out of 
33,295 Cases for disposal during the year, ibere were only 644 
. „ . pending at the dose of it The average cjsts 

“ ’ of these Suits was 8 per cent on their value, 
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against 9 per cent, in the preceding year. The average duration of Suit* 

Ave««. duration of C^m <1™"/ f »?- 

*" pared with nineteen days m the year 1863. 

Without doubt, the average duration was quite as short as could fairl;f be 
expected. There might indeed be room for question whether full time 
was always left by the Courts for complying with all the requirements 
of the Procedure Code. The attention of the Judicial Commissioner 
has been given to the matter, and if there be any defect therein, it 
will be rectified. 


Cl«aifioatiou of Decision.. , .^he mode in which O^es were disposed 

of in the year 1864 may be thus shown : — 

1864 

Struck off on default . . . . . . 3,800 

Judgment confessed .. .. .. 10,666 

Decided exparte . .. .. 2,936 

Decided after trial.. .. .. .. 11,200 

Settled out of Court by compromise . . . . 4,130 

Out of the Cases which were decided after trial, 76 per cent, went in 
favor of Plaintife in whole or in part, and 25 per cent in fhvor of 
Defendants. . 


14 The number of Appeals preferred to the Superior Courts, which 

Appellate buanesfc decreasing in previous years, has continued 

to decrease dunng the year under review. 
Only 1,378 Appeals were preferred in the year 1834, against 1,468 
in the year 1863. In the Appeals preferred to Deputy Commissioners, 
69 per cent of the orders were wholly upheld, 21 per cent reversed, 
and 10 per cent modified. In the Appeals preferred to the Courts 
of Commissioners, 77 per cent of the orders were upheld, 14 per cent 
reversed, and 9 per cent, modified. The general result, so far as it can 
be accepted as a criterion, is favorable to the lower Courts, and would 
tend to show that the original work was well done. 

15. Some explanation of the paucity of Appeals maybe found in the 
complicated and, perhaps, somewhat tedious requirements of the 
Appellate Procedure Law (a defect noticed in my last Eeport); and also 
in the want of duly quailed Pleaders who could prosecute Appeals, 
and thus save the time and money of Appellants 

16. The average duration of Appeals was 187 days in the year 
1S64, to 368 days in the year 1863 ; but a much smaller average duration 
will be achieved in the year 1865. 

17. The two Small Cause Courts of Nagpore and J ubbulporehavebeen 

Small cau« Court.. ^ ^ i'lthe year 1863. 

' The number of Cases instituted in the year 1864 

was about the same in each Court. The number of Cases in all was 
18 per cent, more than the number instituted in the year 1863. Both 
these Courts are held in high estimation by the people, and the presiding 
Judges perform the^duties well and especutiousiy. 
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18i Among the Misc^lkueous business wHcb came before tbe Civil 
n. - i Ti ^ Courts during the year 1864, were 18,008 
z« oao e eea Execution of Decree; of these, 98 

per cent, were disposed of during the year, and 5 per cent remained 
pending at its dose. 

19. There is one point in respect to which shortcoming must still be 

. T . admitted. The Judicial Commisaoner finds 

Eteunatm o£ ^ 

as was expected of them in reg^ to the elimination of Ibsues,' — a matter 
provided for by tihe Code of Procedure, as being essential to the due 
trial of Causes. His attention is being specially given to the better 
enforcement of this rule. 

20, Tbe want of a Native Bar, with proper position, character, and 

A 1 . • j TO j attainments was noticed in my previous Beport 

Authowed Pleaders, admission of Pleaders were 


in force during the year 1864, but none of the candidates succeeded in 
pagaing the examinations which wore held. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the candidates at subsequent examinations, during the current 
year, have been more successful, and that there are now about twenty 
authorized Pleaders in our Courts. It is to be hoped that this number 


will increase. . 

21. In my last Beport, it was stated that in some of the principal 

-A Courts, Clerks of the Court with definedfunctiens 

CUrksrf lie Co . and reraonsibilities have teen substituted for the 

old of Native ministerial officials. The Clerks of the Court who have 
been appointed do certainly seem to be men of a superior stamp. If 
the measure shall answer the expectations formed, then its extension 
will be advocated. 

22. Contracting parties avail themselves but little of the fadlities 

offered for registering Assurances. TheLegisla- 
Stegutration ot A«uianoes. Under its consideration tbe introduction 

of a Bill to provide for the Central Provinces a modified Law of 
Begistration. 

, 23. The necesfflty for using the Mahratta language for all Depart- 
.r .Av « -A ments affecting the Natives of the country of 
^ * Nagpore Proper, was explamed m my previous 

Beport Though this language had within the two past years been adopted 
for all the Fiscal and Executive Departments, its adoption in the 
Civil Courts had not been renderea quite complete. It has now 
been finally decided and notified, that this is tlie laugu^e to be used 
in all the Courts of Justice within certain specified districts around 
Nagpore; while Hindoostanee continues to be the language for the Courts 
of the Northern and Eastern Districts of these Provinces. 

24. I shall conclude this Section by quoting the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, who says that “a continued pressure of supervision on the Courts 
has been kept up during the year, and that, to the best of his 
judgment, good progress has been made.” 




Srction II— .ORmnrAi Justiob. 

25. Followins! tlie same order as iu my previous Reports, I stall 
examire tliis subject iiuder two beads; fiist, the state of Crime; second, 
the action of the Courts. 

‘Jb. li'ii st ! r, in respect to the state of Crime generally, the subjoined 
Table will enable the reader to follow up the comparison made in my 
pitvums llepuits, between the return of Crime in these Provinces 
and in othoi neighbouring Provinces : — 


Ctmparisoti of Grime in the Central Frovinees and in other Flares, 



CK’^TUAI. 

HRoVINOBS. 

Punjab. 

Otoh. 

Habbas. 

British 

Bdhmah. 

North- 

Western 

pIiovI^CJE:s. 

1 Ah'^nmed 
'PopultilioD, 
incliibive of 
2emiiida* 
lees, 

9,ouo,ooo 

Population 

15,000,000 

1 

■ 

Population 

9,000,000 

Population 

24,000,000 

Populfition 

2,OUO,O0O 

Popttlarion 

80,000,000 


I80d. 

1883. 

1863. 

1863. 

1863. 

1863. 

JTtmIcr *t 

86* 

187 

79 

m 

68 

282 

Homicide* • 

27 

90 

49 

unknown 

10 

unknown 

Ilauo 

19 

160 

50 

34 

51 

Do. 

Djcoity 

*64 

87 

33 

809 

152 ) 


Kobociy 

Ci 

160 

ISO 

644 

121 i 

342 

Hoii&e breakiig& ^ 
Iloujee Ticsbpcibs 5 

6,612 

4,889*^ 

28,98Gf 


320 

12,002 

Tiieft 

9,000 

12,484 3 

t 


6,123 

25,994 

Total 

16,860 

17,987 

29,327 

22,949 i 

3,835 

38,670 


^ Includes 16 cases in Sumbulpore. 


27. The following Ext'-actftom the Judicial Review of the year undej; 

Ai^&ateol Crime in the that there is an increase 

Cenijjd Pioviuces. of reported Cases — 

J^on-laitable. Failahle. Toted. 


ires 15,605 10,4^0 2G,175 

I'-on lU,e05 13,851 30,636 

Increase 1,1 W 


28. This Return then exhibits an increase. But the increase is not 
general, for it is chiefly confined to minor and less heinous cases. 
There is no increase of the worst crimes ; on the contrary, there is 
a decrease. And it will be seen that much of the increase in the Non- 
bailable Cases is owing to increasing willingness of the people to bring 
their small grievances before the CJourts. 









29. Of the eight worst kinds of Crime, there was a general 
decrease, os will be seen thus : — 



31. All kinds of Murder and Homicide show a sensible decrease : 
and of the murders that did occur, several were committed by madmen. 
Perhaps this may indicate (though it is premature to speculate with 
certainty) that the habits of the people are becoming less violent. It 
is still, however, shocking to find that murders are committed on the 
persons of supposed witches. These witchcraft cases are confined to 
the Eastern, or Ohutteesgorh country. Efforts are made for suppressing 
'this crime, which will, it is hoped, cease in time. The JEleturns for two 
consecutive years, since special attention has been directed to the point, 
seem to show that Poisoning' and administering Poisonous Drugs are rare. 

82. The marked diminution of Dacoity is partly due to the extinction 
. ^ of political trouble in Sumbulpore. But irre- 

'^*^*°*^ spectively of this, there has been a real diminu- 

tion of the crime in the country generally. Not 
only have there been fewer cases, but of those cases which did hap- 
pen, many are of a comparatively mild type, Again, the 'old gangs 
have been broken up, and the professional Dacoits have been |Bted 
down. Of ^se men, there were 91 captured within the In 
some captu^ there has been evinced much of detective patience ; in 
others, much of dash and spirit At length, people begin to believe that 
there are few of the practised and r^lar Dacoits left Much of this • 

4 * 
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result is due to tko special Agency vrhich has been organized and 
employed for the purpose. Therefoi e, without taking too sanguine a view 
of what has been done, or of what may be expected, I may say tha^ 
the Police do seem to be making head against this evil, and that 
Dacoity is likely to he much reduced. Bnt looking to the wild character 
of many parts of the country, the equally wild disposition of the tribes 
inhabiting such tracts, to the circunistance of the Nativt States surround- 
ing us almost on all sides, i cannot tell whether this crime will be 
altogether eradicated. ' ^ 

83. Robbery has not sensibly diminished. Despite the m nlti plication 
of Police posts on the Tnuik Lines, and the 
Petty Robbery. patrolling day and niglit, the Mail is sometimes 

robbed. But in a country suoL as this, where 
thoroughfares pass now through a cultivated and iiihabiied country, and 
now through miles of desolation or of foiest, the facilities for the com- 
mission of the crime arc i eally extraordinary. Its suppi cssion is, indoed, 
almost beyond hope. Here again, however, many of the cases are of a 
mild character, the v'oloiice being slight, and the amounts plundered 
other Crimes being petty. The Returns of three consecutive 

years show that Rape and Adultery are com- 
paratively rare. The character of the population is lair in these 
respects. It is notewdltthy, that the Return of Offences against the 
Coin shows an* increase. No clear conclusion can perhaps be drawn 
from this, but attention is being given to the point. As explained on 
previous occasions, Infanticide is practically unknown; and Thuggee, 
having been suppressed by the Thuggee Department, does not seem again 
to have reared its head since the abolition of that Department. 

34 On the whole, then, in respect of the worst kinds of Crime, the 
General result things is satisfactory. And the Report 

of this year boars out what was said in my last 
Report ; namely, that British rule decidedly tends to the suppression 
of those crimes. The increase shown in the Returns relate chiefly 
to Offences against Property. 

35. Under the head of Burglary with Lurking House Trespass* 
. ^ . 1 • j (5,233 cases) thero is an increase. Again, 

of Crime! ° “ “ Under the head of ^Ordinary Theft there is an 

increa.se from 8,387* to 9,019 ca'^es. Of this 
increase in the Return, a pi.rt is, no doubt, due to improved reporting. 
The landholders have learnt the lesson which has been inculcated 


for the last two years, and have become particular in reporting 
crime, l^he sufferers, too, finding that the Police system is less 

its probable espimtion. troublesome tlian they had perhaps supposed, 
» and that they are not forced to prosecute in 

petty||jjjases unless they choose to do so, have little or no hesitation in 
declanng their wrongs. Still the improved reporting 3||not always 
fairly assignable as the sole cause of the increased Return, for an examina- 
tion in detail of the Returns of the various districts, shows that, in all proba- 
bility, there is a leal decrease in sonae places and a real increase in others. 
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Iucrea<)e in Complaints for 
petty Offences. 


86. On the other hand, the proportion recovered out of the aggregate 

„ , , „ of Property stolen has risen to 84 per cent., 

Recovery of etoleu Pro- l (fjQ.OSl) recovered ont of 

fis. 3,08,40d (£30,34 1) stolen. And the successful 
prosecutions of Receivers of Stolen Property are increasing yearly. 

37. Under the head of Cattle stealing, the returns continue each year 

c Ml TV,.# ^ decrease. The Return for the year 

* ‘ 1864 shows 1,208 Cases against 1,304 in ohe 

year 1863 Repressive measures have, no doubt, been adopted with 
more or less success in the districts which offered peculiar facilities for, 
aud temptations to, the commission of this crime. Still the Authorities 
have been warned not to accept the Returns too readily as a proof of 
there being a real decrease. 

38. Under the heading of Offences not cognizable by the Police, the 
increased Return (11,756 in the year 1864 to 
10,308 in the year 1803) is, on the whole, a 
favorable symptom, as it merely shows that the 

people are becoming more and more ready to bring their grievances 
before the Courts. In the present condition of the people this is good. 

39. I now come, secondly, to the action of the Courts ; — 

The despatch of business appears to be brought to nearly the 
.-o . highest pitdi practicable, and indicates much 

diligence on the part of the Magistenal 
Officers. Out of 21,887 Cajes for disposal before the Courts during 
the year, there were only 34 pending at the close of it ; and out of 39,581 
persons for trial daring the year, there were only 164 under trial at the 
end. Out of 56,462 witnesses summoned during the year, 51,682 were 
detained for one day only. The average duration 'of Oases prepared by 
the Police was only four days, and of those which were preferred by 
complaint, and not prepared by the Police, was seven days. 

40. So far as the merits of the pioceedings can ho tested by 

„ , ^ , ,, statistics at all, it is to be observed that out of 

Results of m generally. 39 ^ 5 ^ lpgJJ5Q^g tried Magistrates within 

the year 22,718, or 58 per cent., were convicted or committed to the 
Sessions. Care has been t^ken that the total should fairly include, not 
only all persons regularly acquitted, but all those discharged through 
feUure of complainants to prosecute, or released at the instance of the 
I^olice. Thus it appears that the general proportion of 58, above- 
mentioned, is as good as could be expected. This is a point in which 
anything like straming for an apparently good result would do mischief. 

41. But if the detail of the more serious crimes be examined, the 
proportion of successful prosecutions will be 
found to be* greater. Thus, out of ||18,412 
persons brought up by the Police before the 

Magistrate, 10,179, or 76 per cent, were convicted. This is creditable 
to the Police. 

42. To prosecute this subject a lijitle further, I shall cite some useful 


Eesults of TrialB for lioavy 
Oiimei. 
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oLservations made by tbe Jiidicial Commissioner, Mr. J. S. Campbell. 
Regarding Cognizable Offences, Mr. Campbell writes : — 

“ Against the 92 Cases committed, we find that 137 cases of Murder, 
Mulder supposed Murder, were encpiired into; some, 

“ no doubt, belonged to.preceding years. In the 

course of mere enquires, 847 people were arrested; of these, 64 were 
afterwards released at the instance of Police, and 283 were brought 
before the Magistrate. Of this latter number, 157 were committed to 
the Sessions. This shows that Murder has been successfully dealt with 
by the District Authorities. 

43. “ Against .13 Offences committed, we find 11 persons, out of 25 

i . arrested, committed to the Court of Sessions, 
which IS fairly satisfactory. 

44. “Against 20 Cases supposed to have been committed, we 

- , „ „ ... have 13 persons committed to the Sessions, 
CulpaUeHomicid*^ eWeted before the Deputy Com- 

inissioners with powers under Act XV. of 1802. As usual in this offence, 
most of the offenders have been brought to justice. 


45. “Against 32 Dacoitees shown to have been committed in 
j. .j. • the year, we find 842 persons were arrested or 

otherwise for disposal ; of whom 116 were com- 
mitted to the Sessions,* and 50 convicted before the Deputy Commis- 
sioners. Thus more than five persons were convicted or committed for 
every Dacoity that took place. Considering the difficulty of proving 
this crime, it will, I think, be acknowledged that much success has 
been attained. 


46. “ Against 84 Robberies and Attempts to commit Robbery, we 

„ have 21 persons committed to the Sessions and 

° 64 convicted by Magistrates. This, too, is satis- 

factoiy. On the whole, the above shows that much success has been 
attained in the prosecution of the more aggravated class of Offences.” 

47. The manner in which punishments were inflicted, may be illus-, 
tinted by a few facts as follows: — 


“ By Magistrates exercising powers under Act XV. of 1862, 25 
persons were sentenced to transportation for 
seven years, and 183 for terms of imprisonment 
' exceeding two years. By all the Magistrates, 

6,268 persons have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment of two 
years and under. Of these, 4,B98 persons were for terms of six months 
and under. This shows that judicious moderation was exercised in the 
award of imprisonment. In 1,809 Oases fine has been superadded to 
impriibnment. There were 13,182 persons sentenced to fine alone. 
This shows that fine is becoming more and more resorted to, which is 
satisfactory. Of the total of fines inflicted, Rs. 1,70,531 (£17,053), there 
were realized Ra 126,864 (^612,686) ; out of which again, Rs. 26,605 
(£2,660) wore paid to sufferers. The new Whipping Act was iu force 
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only dtn-ing the latter half of the year. There wore 1,142 persons 
whipped ; oi these, 130 were juvenile offenders. So far, there seems to 
have been fair effect given to the new law. 

48. In respect to the working of the superior Criminal Courts, 

Working of superior Courts* 

tion for life, 114 to 
458 Appeals disposed of, with an average* duration of ten days 
each ; a fact indicating promptitude. The delays in the disposal of 
Sessions trials, which used to occur, have now ceased for the past 
two years; and the average duration is now biought within two 
months. This duration (though susceptible of further dimunition) 
will not appear excessive, if it be remembered that these cases (which 
are few in uumber) have to be tried in the district where they occurred, 
and that the Judges (or Commissioners) have to come from a distance 
to hold Sessions. 


it will suffice to state that 16 persons were 
capitally executed, 87 sentenced to transporta- 
various terms of transportation. There were 


49. In respdbt to the genera! conduct of the 
**** ^ Criminal Courts, I shall a^in cite the testimony 
of the Judicial Commissioner. Mr. Campbell 
writes : — 


“ In. procedure the Courts have made very goipd progress. There is 
hardly a Msgistmts or Subordinate Magistrate in the Central 
Provinces some of whoso cases I have not eiamined. Although, of 
course, mistakes are still common, I believe that we have attained a 
very fair proficiency.” 

50. The general result, taken as a whole, appears fair. Still, in many 
districts taken separately, faults more or less serious will be found. 
Again, the Officers, as a body, have done right-well. Still, individuala 
have done more or less ill ; and within the year it has been necessary 
to remove two Magisterial Officers from their appointments for 
repeatedly failing to obey the Law. 

61. There have been 41 Honorary Magistrates at work in the 


^ Honorary Magistrates, 
rest natives of India. 


various districts of these Provinces within the 
year. Of these, three are Europeans, and the 
Eegarding their work, the Judicial Commissioner, 


Mr. Campbell, writes as foUews : — 

‘‘ The Honorary Magistrates have done a large share of the work 
in the Promces. They have decided 4,005 cases, and have, I 
' believe, done substantial justice, though their attention to procedure 
is uot of the strictest The Honorary Magistcjites of the Nagpore 
■ City have been especially zealous.” 
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Section III.— Police. 


52. The past history and present constitution of the Police in these 
o* B 1 - » Provinces lias been fully described in mV pre- 

StrengthofPoheeEoc*. ^-^us Esporta The Estlblishment duri4 tbe 

year stood as bdow : — 


1 Men 1 

Ea 

£. 

Regular Police paid from Government 




Revenue 

6,883 

11,42,827 

114,298 

Municipal PoEce paid from Local Funds 

1,456 

1,04,215 

10,421 

Total, 

8,338 

12,46,542 

124,654 


This is much the same as in the previous year. 

58. The result of the P-dice Administration, in respect to the detection 
. . and repression of Oiime, has been largely 

™ ttaeing alluded' to in the preceding Section on Ciiminal 
Justice. But, in fuuber elucidation of the 
matter, as specially concerning the conduct of the Police, I subjoin the 
following Extract from the Pweturns, wliich will illustinte the action of 
the Police, in respect t# the most notable crimes, in the years 1863 and 
1864 


-■ - - 

Of cases reported, 

Of persons sent to 
Magistrate for trial] 


apprehensions 

there were con- 


wore made in 

1 victed. 


Cases per cent. 

Cases per cent. 


1863 

1864 

1863 

1864 

Murder 

82- 

94'5 

80- 

73- 

Pacoity 

57- 

736 

4S- 

73- ' 

Robbery with hurt * . 

60- 

74- 

62- 

80- 

Robbery 

47- 

•57-9 

50- 

694 


Those statistics indicate much improvement, and teE in favor of 
the Police. . 

54. As shown in my previous Repoits, the miscellaneous and adminis- 
, , , ^ trative duties of our Police have been always 

Po^ “ dutie* of .During this year they have been 

heavier than ever. In the year 1 864 the PoEce 
have daily patroEed 6, 105 mUes of road ; have guarded daily 4,000 prisoners 
in Jail; have safely escorted Es. 91,81,311 (£918,131) of treasure, and 
have guarded Es. 86,00,000 (£800,000) in the various Treasuries. 
Moreover, they have pkntod 23,275*trees and shrabs around their posts. 
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55. Though the Police have improved in detective ability, yet it is 
. . admitted on all hands that this is the weakest 

^ point in the Force, as it now exists. It is true 
that, during the year, there have been con- 
spicuous instances of this sort of ability on the part of individual 
Policemen. Still we want more men of superior cleverness and 
intelligence ; or, in common language, our Police ought to have more 
“ head ” than it has. Improvement, however, cm be best effected, not 
by creating a special Detective braneb, which might engender abuses, 
but by raising the general qualification of the Force as a body. 

66. The relations between the* Police and the Magistracy is a matter 

which has received much attention. In the year 
Poltee^mTthe MS'atS® i*' ^^s complained that the Police were too 

_ _ ^ independent of the Magistracy, and that the 

responsibility and the moi-al force of the latter were unduly diminished. 
In the year 1863, this complaint diminished somewhat, though it still 
existed. In the yearl864, it has happily almost ceased. Such is the 
testimony of the Judicial Oomminsioncr, the Divisional Commissioners, 
and the Magistiates. To make quite sure, I caused a Circuhir to be 
issued to Ihe Magistrates, specially enquiring on this point. The replies 
seem to show that, without doubt, the Police in gvery district is under 
the general control of the Magistrate according to the intent and 
wording of the Law, and that tho Magistrates realize and act up to 
their responsibility for the repression and detection of crime. 

67. The Civil Ofiicers generally testify to the general fair repute of the 

i ^ Police in their dealings with, and demeanour 
toSSetop? “ at large. I have every 

reason to behove that the character thus given 
of the Police is correct, and that they are rtther popular than other- 
wise with the people. It is to be observed, however, that the instances 
of Policemen punished for corruption or oppression might appear 
considerable. This does not, however, detract seriously from the 
estimation of the Force geuerally, but rather seems to show that there 
is a strict supervision, and no lack of prosecutors whenever a police- 
man does misbehave. 

68. Again, both the Magistrates and the Divisional Commissioners give 

decisive testimony to the marked improvement 
ing^eT^*'**^****^^'^ Police Department during the 

® ^ ‘ year. This, too, is fully borne out by the 

Judicial Commissioner. Considoring that these various authorities 
have the best meaus of Judging, and have every reason to fom an 
impartial and unbiased judgment, that testimony may bo accepted. 
Indeed, it seems now an acknowledged* fact that the new Police is a 
great reform ever the old; a fact which* is probably not doubted by any 
person in these Provinces, European or Native. 

59. It is to be regretted that more has not been done as yet to provide 
buildings for the accommodation of the Police. 
But financial deans have been wantmg. More- 


Fulice Buildings. 
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over, it •was necessary to have a set of standard plans prepared for the 
various kinds of buildings. This has now been prepared; and formally 
sanctioned by the Supreme Government; and it is hoped that a yearly 
sum will be devoted to the gradual construction of tie permanent 
buildings. 


Section IV.— Jails. 

GO. During the year under report there has been occasion to compare 
, the existing Jail management iu these Provinces 
with the system recommended by the Indian Jail 
Comniittee of theycar 18C4. In a special Repot t, 
I have shown in detail that many of the Committee’s suggestions aro 
already in full force here, but that some of their suggestions cannot yet 
be carried out, until our Jail buildings (now under construction) shall 
be further advanced 

61. Olio of tiie main causes to which the Committee fairly attribute sick- 

ness and mortality, is orercrowifing. That di&a<l- 
^ Viintfigeeannotjas yet, bewholly provided against 
" ‘ till the new buildings are ready. Meanwhile, it 

has been mitigated as much as possible, by transferring prisoners from 
crowded Jails to jails where spare accomodation might be found, and by 
the eT’oction of temporary extra accommodation within Prison walls, 
whore necessary. Another cause, that of sleeping on the ground, has 
been obviated by the erection, in the sleeping wards, of raised earthen 
berths, so constructed as to prevent damp and cold. 

62. The other causes of mischief, as enumerated by the Committee, 

have already been provided against. Thus lateral 
suitable to the climate of 

tee Jiuw < 10 X 160 . upuii. j.i i i r ■l ■ t i 

the place, has everywhere been provided for. 
Dry earth conservancy was brought into practice in all Jails early in the 
year 186S, with the best results. The saucer drain has been adopted, atuh 
no deep, open drains exist. The clothing is ample, and good of its kind. 
The water for drinking and cooking purpoSCs is either filtered or boiled 
before use. Weakly prisoners are not permitted to labour, or their 
labour is moderated to their condition. And lastly, medical inspection, 
especially during the prevalence of epidemics, is duly provided for 
each Jail. 

63. * Again, most of the Committee’s suggestions are acted on, as 
will be seen from the following pjarticulars : — 

The separation of juvenile from adult delinquents (of whom there 
were 249 during the year) is carried out every- 
a^vemle -v^here as effectually as the old Jail buildings 
will allow. This separation will bo more com- 
plete when the new Central Jails shall have been built. 
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Classification 

Prisoners. 


Jail Gardens. 


Internal discipline. 


FemdeConTieto complete and separate 

accommodation is provided in allJails. Male 

_ . , convicted prisoners are classified according to 

** ****^* nature of their crimes and the punishment 

awarded, by distinctively colored dresses. The 
JaflDiet. dietarj is good. The scale is varied 

occasionally in times of sickness, on the recom- 
mendation of the medical Officer. Diminution of food as a punitive 

Jaa Gardens measure is prohibited. The Jail Gardens are 

a ar ens. condition, and yield a sufficient supply ' 

T, of fruit and vegetables. Jail discipline is main- 

Intenxal tenplme. 

perform the duty of superintendeuce, aud are invested with magisterial 
powers (in subordination to the District Magistrates) to punish 
breaches of Prison discipline. A scale showing the full measure of 
a day’s work for the different kinds of labor has been prescribed ; 
and labor is exacted by lask-work. 

65. The object of making labor remunerative has not been lost sight 

of. The net cash profits of Prison manufisictures 

Profits of Jdd UboT. amountodto3s.24,.3r6(je2,48S)intheyearl864, 

against Es. 9,562 («2.)56) in the previous year. * The indirect profits 
from prison labor employed on manuTcXctures for prison use, in the 
repair of Jails, and in other extra-mural public works, amounted 
to Ea 40,872 (£4,087) in the year 1864, against Ea 18,000 (£1,300) in 
the year 1863. In these ways, the laboring prisoner has been made • 
to work out all but Es. 11 (£1 2®. Oif.) of the cost of his maintenance 
during the year. 

66. Again, as an incentive to good conduct iu Jail, labor has been 

a'teaoodCeuductsystenr. classifiodinto “Hard,” “ Medium,” and “ Light,” 
and a prisoner not convicted of the more 
heinous crimes may, by uniform or special good conduct and industry, 
earn the reward of a gradual mitigation of labor by transfer from one 
to the other class. Or he may earn the subordinate oiBce of Work 
Overseer, Ward-master, or Guard. The rules framed for these ends have 
been formally sanctioned, ^ 

67. There has been, as might have been expected from the gradual 

. ^ • rise in the cost of all the necessaries of life, a 

verage cos o nsoners. g]jght, but unavoidable, increase in the average 

total cost of a prisoner in tlie year 1864, as compared with the previous 
year. In the year 1863 it was Rs. 45-6-6 (£4 lO^. 9 Jc?.), in the year 
1864 Rs. 50-13-7 (£5 la 8id.). But it istobe remembered that, at most 
of the Head-quarter stations where thk expenditure is incurred, a free 
laborer could nob comfortably subsist according to his station on less 
than Rs. 50-13-7 per annum. Hence it will be apparent, that to main^ 
tain and guard a prihoner fur rather less than that amount, must demand 
the exercise of every practicable economy. Indeed, out of the* 
Rs, 60-13-7 expended on a prisoner,, the proportion due to Guards 
andEstablishmentsamountedtoRs. 22-7-9 (£2 5^. Od.). If this amount 
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The Death-rate* 


of 22 rupees be deducted, it will be found that the prisoner lias been 
furnished with board and lodging, with clothing and bedding, with 
medicines and extra nourishment when sick, and with all the mis- 
cellaneous necessaries coming under the general head of “ Contin- 
gencies,” at a cost of only Rs. 28-5-10 per annum, or 1 anna and 2J pies, 
or about 2rf., per diem. 

68. There has been a decrease in the Prison mortality as compared 
H«lth Ot Prisoners. with the year previous, notwithstanding the out- 

break of epidemic disease in eight out of the 
r. XT* * eighteen Jails. In the year 1863, the Death- 
rate was 10‘14 per cent. ; in the year 1864, 
7*67 per cent. Wherever epidemic disease manifested itself, the 
prisoners were at once moved into tents, and every precaution taken 
to prevent the spread of the epidemic with the best results. Still 7^ 
per cent, of deaths is a high rate ; that rate, however, is, according 
to existing practice everywhere, calculated on the average daily 
strength of prisoners in Jail, If the deaths, 322, be calculated on the 
actual number of prisoners {i. e., prisoners in Jail on 1st January 4,258, 
plus the number admitted during the year 11,252 — total 16,510), the 
m* . mortality-rate would be only 2*01 per cent, 

e 1 C -ra e, ^ Sick-rate albo fell from 6*01 per cent, in 
the year 1863 to 5*75 per cent, in the year 1864. There were 6,853 
sick admitted for treatment, of whom 822 died, being at the rate of 
4*70 per cent, of deachs to prisoners treated. 

69. The most important measure of reform, is the provision of Jail 

^ ^ accommodation ; that is, iho construction of new 

^^UewJaals under construe- j^uildings. Four Central Jails are now being 

built at Nagpore, Raepore, Jubbulpore, and 
Hoshungabad. The buildings at Nagpore and Raepore are well 
advanced. New District Jails or Lock-ups have been, or are being 
built at Sironcha, Wurdah, Sumbulporc, Kliundwa, and Mundla on 
approved designs. And at tbe remaining Jails, alterations and 
additions have boen made so as to give to each prisoner the prescribed 
cubic capacity of space. 

70. The total number of prisoners was 4,131 in the year 1868 and 

Totdnmnberof ftkone™. ^074 in the year T^64. The operation of the 
vviiipping Act will, it IS Hoped, continue to 

diminish this number. 

71. There has been some advance in instructing prisoners in reading 

Inri.uotu>»ofl>ri«mers. 

_ . has nsen from 2,664 m the year 1663 to 2,764 

in the year 1864; the number who could both read and write, increased 
from 264 in the year 1863 to $37 in the year lc64 ; and the number 
who could read ouly, from 1,300 in tho year 1863 to 1,677 in the 
year 1864. 

* 72. Escapes, excluding those who had been recaptured, fell 

*. ^ from 42 in the year 1868 to 7 in the year 

1864 This indicates increased vigliance. 


TTew Jails under construc- 
tion. 



CHAPTER II. 


REVENUE 


Section I— Land Tax 


Collections of the past and 
present year. 


73. la tlie year 1863-64 tbe demand on account of the Land Tax stood 
at Rs. 5.3,04,681 (£556,468), while the. actual 
colloelions amounted to Rs. 52,76,513 
(£527,631). In the year 1864-65 the demand 

on account of the year, added to outstanding demands on account 
of previous years, amounted to Rs. 59,99,674 (£599,967), while the actual 
collections amounted to Rs. 54,90,427 (£549,042). In every year there 
are items of Land Tax on the rent-roll, which, frota some circumstance or 
another, never actually fall duo. If, after deducting these unrealizable 
items from the Laud Tax of the years 1863-64 and of 1864-65, and after 
deducting also the outstanding balances of former years, the Land Tax 
demand of each year be compared with the collections, it will be found 
that in the year 1803-64, 98'5.8 per cent of the realizable demand was 
collected, while in the year 1864-65, 99 92 per cent, was collected. 
In previous Reports it has been acknowledged that there was much room 
for improvement in tbe punctual collection of the Land Tax, though some 
improvement had year by .year been effected, But for the demand 
of 1864-65 a fair and sufficient punctuality of collection has now 
been achieved. The entire demand is collected to within an inappreci- 
able fraction, and there is scarcely any room left for farther improvement 

74, Although the crops of the year 1864-65 were below the average in 
several districts, yet the coliections were made with very little resort to 
coercive processes. A few unthrifty landholders are to be found in every 
district; and towards such persons occasional coercion may be necessary ; 
but, as a rule, the Government Land Tax is everywhere paid in punctually. 

75. The work of the regular Settlement has 
teen vigorously prosecuted in fifteen districts, 
comprising four-fifths of these Provinces. 

76. The Laud Tax of 6,340 villages or estates was regularly assessed 
1 . T daring the year : the assessments amounted to 

Ea.l6;94,3^(£i59,132),ormorethi»iaquMte 
of the land revenue of the Central Provincea Less than one-fifth of 
the land revenue remains for assessment. 
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77. In ten districts assessments were efifectei In jSve of tiiose dis- 
tricts the result was an enhancement, and in 
aadquaKty of Asesa- ^ reduction of the Land Tar. The net result 

^ of all the assessments made during the year 

was an increase of Es. 1,02,885 (£10,283), or 7 per cent, on the 
amount of Land Tax which came under revison. As slated in former 
Eeports, the new assessments are moderate, and they have everywhere 
been accepted by the landholders. For the districts where assessments 

, have been completed, the annual incidence of 

.»dth«r ^ 

la Nagpore it falls at 12 annas 6 pies, or 
„ Nursingpore „ „ 12 annas 4 pios, or 18^J, I 


and their incidence. 


Julibulpore „ 

. „ Sangor „ „ 11 annas 5 pios, or 17|d I of culti- 

„ Dumoh „ „ 11 annas 5 pies, or 17^i, y vated 

„ Wnrdali „ „ 10 annas 8 pies, or IGrf. land per 

„ Hoshungabad „ „ 9 annas 6 pies, or 14id. annum. 

„ Seonee „ „ 6 annas 2 pies, or 

„ Baitool „ „ 4 annas 7 pies, or 

Tbe Land Tax of the Central Provinces, as it now stands, falls at S 
annas 8 pies, or 13d., per acre of cultivated laud per annum. These 
land-tax rates may he, low, compared with the rates which obtain in 
North-Western India ; but there is much in the scarcity of labor, the 
comparative sparseness of the population, and in the past fiscal history 
of some districts, to account for the lightness of the Land Tax 

78. The adjustment and registration of landed tenures and of tenant 

. right — a veiy important branch of a regular 

^eotd «t agnouH Settlement — has been brought almost to comple- 

‘ tion in the districts of Saugor, Bumoh, 

Nursingpore, Seonee, Wurdah, Nagporc, and Bhundara; it has been quite 
finished in the districts of Baitool and Hoshungabad. Tbe ascertainment 
and record of superior proprietary rights has now been completed over 
almost the whole of tbe Central Pror'inces; the rights of 10'928 
proprietors of holdings were investigated and recorded during the 
year ; the status of, and the rent payable by 1,22,636 tenants, with * 
right of occupancy under Act X. of 18.59, were ascertained and recorded ; 
and the rents agreed upon by 210,755 Henauts-at-will, with their 
landlords, were registered. 

79. The other stages of a regular Settlement have also been 

. , iv advanced. Measurements of villages or estates, 

been nearly c^eted ; so 
have the investigations with revenue-free 
tenures. Only a few boundary disputes remain for decision. 

80. Two and a half million acres have been adjudged during the 

^ Tir a excess waste, available for sale under 

^ ** * rules; and the demarcation of these wastes 

has been effected in eight districts. Eegisteis, 
with full descriptive details of all waste lands available for sSe, are 


12 annas 4 pios, or IS^rf. 
11 annas 10 pies, or 17|rf. 
11 annas 5 pics, or 17|df. 
11 annas 5 pies, or 17 ^d. 
10 annas 8 pies, or IGrf. 

9 annas 6 pies, or 14^^. 
6 annas 2 pies, or 
4 annas 7 pies, or G|rf. 


per acre 
of culti- 
vated 
land per 
annum. 
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being prepared, and shortly be ready for pnbliration. 

81, The total number of cases decided in the Revenue Courts 


o -x T j under the "Law of Landlord and Tenant,” was 

widT^t, 6,220, besides 1,219 petitions for execution of 

Decree. 60 cases and 41 petitions for execu- 
tion were undecided at the close of the year. This smill amount of 
litigation must not be understood to show that there is in the Central 
Provinces any remarkable accord between landlords and their tenants ; 
it merely shows that the majority of disputes regarding landlords* 
rights or tenant-right are adjusted before the Officers of the Settle- 
ment Department. 

82. The three Professional Revenue Survey Parties previously em- 

^ ployed in the Central Provinces have been at 

districts of Dumoh, Hoshungabad, 
and Raepore; they surveyed during the year 
3,467 square miles. A fourth party entered the Central Prorinces, and 
broke ground in the Chanda District daring the year; they arrived too 
late to do more than make a beginning last open season. 

83. The condition of the agricultural classes generally continues to 

, . be very prosperous. Last year’s harvests were 

agncultural pros- actually abundant in any district, nor were 
they in most districts even good average har- 
vests. Still the outturn, taking all crops together, was nowhere abso- 
lutely bad ; m most tracts it was fair. While the yield of produce was 
thus fair, there were high prices. In parts of the Wurdah YaUey 
District, the price of wheat throughout the year 18G4-65 ranged at 
about the prices which ruled at Delhi and Agra in the famine years of 
1860-61. For months together, the price of wheat in the Wurdah coun- 


try stood at 8 seers the rupee, or 64 shillings a quarter. The price 
of cotton fluctuated, and fell much during the year ; but the losers by 
the fall were mainly the cotton dealers; for most growers sold the crops 
at the high prices of the year 1864 before the cotton was ready for picking. 
During the year there have been large imports of cattle into the 
Central Provinces, so that the price of plough-oxen has fallen about 
50 per cent. This again is favorable to the farmer. Farm wages, 
however, have either contin^d to rise, or have maintained the high 
rates of last year. As the S^tlement operations are drawing to a close 
proprietors are beginning to feel secure of their position, and to realize 
the valub of the rights they hold in their lands. When these rights 
become more fully appreciated, the prosperity and health of the land- 
holding community will rapidly advance. , 
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Section II— Other Taxes (Salt Tax, Excise on Spirtts anu 
Liquors, Stamps, &c.). 

84. The various sources from which the supply of salt for these 

. Piwinecsis drawn, and the peculiar position 

^ of our Sait Tax, have been fully explained in 

my previous Eeports. Tho receipts for the year 1863-64 were 
13,80,231 (£138,023), while the receipts for the year 1864-65 
amounted to Es. 15,93,617 (£139,361). This increase has accrued with- 
out any alteration in the rate of duty, and without any perceptible 
rise in the selling price of salt in the Central Provinces’ markets. In 
my last Eeport, I mentioned the substitution of the Imperial or 

_ . , „ T • regular Customs Line for the temporary Local 

mpe us onw mosu along our Western Frontier. That measure 

was earned out within the year, — ^from Saugor, on the borders of 
Bundlekhund, to Chanda near the Godavery, a distance of 261 miles. 
So much success ensued, it was decided to carry on the Line from 
the banks of the Godavery northwards, so as to round our Eastern, 
or Chutteesgurh, and Mahanuddy Frontier, a distance of 340 miles. 
This, added to the distance already stated, makes a total length of 
601 miles. The work has been performed with remarkable zeal and 
promptitude by the Customs Department, and there is every prospect 
of further fiscal advantage being the result. 

85. A local or temporary Salt Customs Line was thrown round the 

Niiuar Salt Tax ®®P°’^'- 

This measure has produced some revenue, 
but the success has not been considerable. 

86. The peculiar nature of our Sugar Duties has been described 

_ j, ^ in my previous Eeports. The revenue from 

the duty on the export westwards of Saccharine 
produce has fallen from Rs. 1,41,024 (£14,102) in the year 1863-64 to 
Es. 94,097 (£9,409) in the year 1864-65. When the alteration and exten- 
sion of the Imperial Line, which has resulted in so large an enhancement 
of the Salt revenue, was undertaken, it was foreseen that some decrease 
in the receipts on account of Sugar duty would result from the change.* 
Now that the Customs cordon has been ii^ushed westwards, the lower 
Nerbudda Valley and the Nagpore country, which formerly consumed 
duty-paid sugar, consume sugar which has not crossed the Line and 
has not paid duty. 

87. The local duty on Opium yielded Es. 8,041 (£804) in the year 

Opium. 1863-64 and Es. 7,595 (£769) in the year 

1864-65. There is a small special duty levied on 
the cultivation of the poppy. The amount is inconsiderable. 

88. The revenue from Excise on Spirits and intoxicating Drugs has 

risen from Rs. 6,66,724 (£66,672) in the year 

1863- 64 to Rs. 8,77,855 (£87,785) in the year 

1864- 65. Of the above increase, a part, namely 
Es. 1,57,708 (£15,771), accrued m.the districts where the Excise revenue 



is laised by the old system; that is, farming the monopoly of manu- 
facture and vend of Spirits and Drags. The remainder of the increase, 
, . , namely Es. 53,423 (£5,042), accnied in the 

the new system, commonly called the Sudder 
Distillery method; that is by still-head duty on the distillation of 
spirits, and by license fees leviable from retail vendors. The increase 
during the year has, under the old system, been at the rate of 80 per 
cent, and under the new system at the rate of 33 per cent The 
result is due, in some districts (especially those managed under the 


tiysteio* 


under the new ^system), to improved administration, and to the more 
complete adaptation of the system to the requirements of the people. 
The number of shops for the retail salo of spirits by this system, 
though increased from 540 to 1,088, is 
The Suddor DistiUeiy number which used to 

exist under the farming system. The retail 
price of diluted spirit, such as is consumed by the common people, 
averages from 4 annas (Od,) to 6 annas (7Jrf.) a quart in the Sudder 
Distillery districts. This price, though not so low as the prices which 
rule under the farming system, and which tend to encourage drinking, 
IS still not so high as to place beyond the reach of the poorer classes 
such small quantities of liquor as they may, from time to time, 
require. 

89. In paragraph 165 of my last 3 Tar’s Report, the superiority, on 
Its moral effect inoral considerations, of the Sudder Distillery 

system, was adverted to. Another year’s ex- 
perience of th# system certainly shows that this method does check 
the inordinate and vicious consumption of spirits, and does avoid the 
semblance, as well as the reality, of the temptation to drinking hold 
out by the old system. There is a remarkable concurrence of testimony, 
^ on the part both of Europeans and Natives, that this change in our 
"‘system of Excise has begun to produce a good effect on the half- 
civilized tribes dwelling ajjjpng the hills and forests. It is further 
certain, that the new system has not, as yet, given any impetus to illicit 
distillation or to smuggling. It was admitted last year, that the 
introduction of the new system had caused a decrease in the revenue. 
That loss is, however, gradually disappearing. The Excise revenue, thus 
administered, for the year 1864-65, exceeded that of the preceding year 
by 54 per cent. At this rate, the sum raised under the improved 
system may ultimately approach that which used to be raised under 
the old and objectionable method. •* 

90. In the year 1864-65 the reduction in the Income Tax was. 

Income Tax. operation for the whole 

year. The total assessments to Income Tax, 
therefore, were 15 per cent, less thaaoi'in the year 1863-64 ; but, owing to 



increased care in colleotion, this Tax realized Es. 2,26,146* (£22,614) ia 
the year 1364>C5, or only 8 per cent, less than Ks. 2,45,724* (£24,572) 
the collections of the year 1868-64 98 per cent of the demand for 
the year 1864-65 tras collected during the year. The number of persons 
assessed remained at about 5,000, or nearly the same as last year. As 
was stated last year, one-third of the Income Tax of the Central 
Provinces is realized on salaries, pensions, &c., under Schedule IV. 

91. The receipts under the head of Stamp Kevenue were 

„ ^ Es. 3,85,687 (£38,563) in the year 1863-64, 

while in the year 18^65 they amounted to 
Es. 4,72,609 (£47,230). This increase of 20 per cent is due, partly to 
the increased prosperity of the people, partly to a more widely 
Effused knowledge of the requirements of the Stamp Law, and partly 
to improved administration of this branch of revenue. The number of 
non-ofScial SU.,np \'eudors rose during the year from 667 to 992, and 
through their agency 81 per cent of the year’s Stamp revenue was 
resized. The number of prosecutions for breaches of the Stamp Law 
was 257 in the year 1864-65, against 129 in the year 1863-64 — a fact 
which indicates increasing vigilance on the part of the authorities. 

92. In the department of “Miscellaneous Eevenue,” the chief 

II- 11 t> « . ’item is the Pandree Tax, an old Mahratta 

isoe oouB ev u . payable by all householders of certain 

trades and professions, and peculiar to the Nagpore Province. The 
circumstances of prescription and custom under which this Tax is 
levied have been explained in my previous Eeporta This item 
amounted to Es. 1,35,945 (£13,594) in the year 1864-65, against 
Es. 92,091 (£9,209) in the year 1863-64. And further increase is 
expected during the year under Eepoxt The result will be better seen 
in the next Eeport. 4k 


SEcnoir III.— Total Eeventos. 


98. The actual Imperial Eevenues for the year 1864-65 may be com* 
nared with those for the year 1863-64 thus : — 

^ _1864-65.t 1863-64t 


Land Eevenue .. 
Customs, — Salt, &c... 
Excise on Spirits, &c. 
Income Tax . . 
Stamps . . . • 

Forest Eevenue 
Miscellaneous.. 


.. .. 64,90,427 64,61,515 

.. ,. 16,93,800 15,29,296 

8,77,855 6,66,724 

2,26,145 2,45,724 

4,72,609 3,85,637 

.. .. 92,469 89,763 

.; .. 1,73,584 1,77,229 

Total, .. Es. 9030,899 Ea 65,55,888 


* Those figures do not include a considoxable amount o£ Income Tas absessed on 
the salaiies of Slilitary and Pubho Woib* Department Officers. 

t In both computations the revenues «of the newly added district of Nimar m 
reckoned. 
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There has thus been an increase under every head of revenue, vrith 
the sole exception of Income Tax— where, of course, there was a 
decrease, simply owing to a remission of a part of the Tax itseE The 
total increase amounts to Bs. 4,74,511 (£47,451), or nearly 6 per 
cent, on the revenues of last year. There is every reason to expect 
that the revenues for the year 1865-66 will again exceed those of 
the year 1864-65 under every head but Income Tax. It may, therefore, 
be considered that the revenues of the Central Provinces are increasing 
at a satisfactory rate, 



<:iHAPTER III. 


EDUCATION. 


94. In describing the progress of Education during the year, I shaU 
follow the same order as that observed in my last Sepoit, and shall 
briefly advert to the several classes of School^ namely : — 

1. — Zillah (or District) Schools. 

2. — Normal Schools. 

3. — Grant-in>Aid, or Aided Schools. 

4. — Town Schools. 

!».— Village Schools. 

6.— Femme Schools. 

7— Indimous Schools. 

5. — Zemindaxee Schook 

• 

95. I shall advert separately to the progress of Education in the 

newly added district of Nimar where Educa- 
Nimw Schools Trill be -tionaj Institutions were towards the end of the 

UOtlCfid S6p31ut/6lyi 1 j £ ±* mi- £ n • 

year placed on a new footing. The following 
remarks, therefore, apply to the districts of these Provinces, exclusive 
of Nimar. 

96. The number of Zillah Schools has remained the same as last 

PT-n 1 . Q 1 , 1 The total number of pupils on the rolls 

aM Schools. ^ description has 

risen only 3 per cent, during the year, but the average daily atten- 
dance has risen 18 per cent, being 1,398 in the year 1864-65 to 1,093 
in the year 1863-64. The Saugor Zillah School continues to be the 
best Educational Institution in these Provinces. Two of its pupils passed 
into the Calcutta University during the year. A new and improved 
course of study has been introduced intaall the Zillah Schook Two or 
tkee Scholarships have been founded at each School After deduction 
of extraordinary charges on account of buildings, &a, the average cost of 
each boy at the ZOlah Schools was Es. (£l-19s. Od.) during the year 
1864-65, as compared with Rs. 23 (£2 6j. Od.) during the previous year. 
This redaction of cost is satisfactory. 

97. The number of Normal Schools for training Schoolmasters 

Wofmai Seboois foaintaiued, is four. There is one of these 

Institutions at the following places:— Nagpore, 
Jubbulpore, tioshungabad, Baepore, which are centrically situated 
fln respect to the several parts of these Provinces. There were 118 
certificated Masters passed through these Institutions during the year. 
The internal economy of these* Institutions has been much improved 
during the year. The period of instruction has been e: 5 tended. The 
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Head-mastersHp of the Nagpore Normal School has been placed on a ' ' 
new and superior status. The average cost incurred on each certifi- 
cated Student who passed out of the Normal Schools during the year, 
wasBs. 66 (fi6 12a. Oat) 

98. Of these Schools there are two classes; the first consist of 

Schools established and supported, directly or 
indirectly, by European Agency. These Schools 
receive Grants-in-aid from the State, proportionate to their funds derived 
from other sources. The other class comprises indigenous Schools, 
established^ and supported by Natives of the country. These Schools 
receive capitation grants proportionate to the number and proficiency 
of their pupils, whose acquirements are ascertained at examinations 
held by Officers of the Educational Department Of the first-class 
there are nine Schools, in eight of which the great majority of the pupils 

Aided bcnodA f ? 

belong to the Church Missionary Society at 

Jubbulpore. These two Schools have been very successful: one of their 
pupils passed into the Calcutta University, and the upper classes 
evinced a good knowledge of English at the annual examination. The 
large School attached to the !lme Church Mission at Nagpore has 
msde some progress during the year, though it is yet below the 
standard which had been expected. Still the Jubbulpore and Nagpore 
Mission Schools rank next to the Saugor School in the number and 
attainments of their pupils. The total number of pupils on the rolls 
of these aided Schools, under European management, was 1,100 at the 

AidedlndigenouaSohool*. 

of indigenous Schools obtained capitation grants ; 
the highest grant obtained by any one such School was ^ 88. 

99. The number of Town Schools has been reduced from 102 to 

_ - , , 93 during the year, the ten reduced Schools 

**** * having been converted into Vilhge Schools. 
The total number of pupils at Town Schools is 7,356 for the year 
1864-65, against 7,078 for the year 1863-64. The average cost of 
each boy, exclusive of extraordinary charges, was R.S. 4-12-0 per annum 
(£0 9s. 6d.) . The improvement in regularity of attendance has been con- 
siderable, and has resulted in a largely increased daily average number of 
boys attending School. Tfie standard of attainments of the upper 
cla^s at Town Schools is rising; and at some of these Institutions the 
upper dasses are beginning to learn English. As stated in previous 
Imports, these Schools are attended by the children of shopkeepers, 
petty traders, and the better class of artizans, who dwell in the maiiy 
country towns scattered over the Central Provinces. At some ot 
these Schools, Night classes for adults are held, and are fairly attended. 

100. The number of Village Schools in the year 1868-64 was 407, 

- . , while for the year 1864-65 it is 486. The 

Tillage (sh.0 . number of boys on the rolls is 18,558, against 

12,089; and the average cost (excluding extraordinary charges) of each 
boy was Ba 2-8-0 (£0 5s. Od) per annum. This increase of 20 per cent 
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in tie numier of Village Schools, and of 25 per cent in the nnmher of 
Vihage schoolboys, shows that education is becoming more diffused. 
It is satisfactory to note that the increase of schools aud pupils has 
been greatest in the Eastern Districts, where, as stated in last year’s 
Eeport, the light of education has only just begun to glimmer. In the 
Village Schools of these Provinces generally, the attainments, even of 
the upper classes, are as yet, of course, humbla Still the Inspecting 
Officers are agreed that some improvement in this respect is discernible. 
It is, however, remarkable, as well as satisfactory, that the majority of 
Village schoolboys belong to the agricultural classes. Many are the 
sons of landholders, and of tenants of various degrees. Of all classes 
of the community, there are none whom tho State is so much interested 
in educating. And if this fair prospect shall continue to brighten, 
we may soon hope to see, at least, common learning diffused among 
those sons of the soil who were not previously accustomed to education. 
As might be supposed, these boys have often to leave school to tend 
cattle, or to help in the fields. Still, if only tlieve can be imparted a 
fair knowledge of writing, reading, and arithmetic, the result will be 
most beneficial to the sturdiest aud hardest working part of the 
population. 


101. In my last Report it was noted that the Female education 
Femde SohooK movement Iwgan in the year 1 Sl53-6i It has 
made considerable progress during tne year 
1864-65. There were, in the year 1808-64, 47 Girls' Schools -with 804 
pupils; vbile the Girls’ Schools at tho end of the year 1864-65 amounted 
to 65, and the total number of pupils to 1,294, In two of these Schools 
tlie attainments of the girls are very respectable, the upper classes 
beinr; able to read, write from dictation, and cipher correctly. In. some 
of tho large towns of the Central Provinces, educated Native Ladies and 
Gentlemen have either founded GirK' Schools, or have exerted themselves 
to promote the success of Girls' Schools already founded. The girls 
at these Schools come from all professions and castes, but the largei^ 
proportion belong to the higher castes, which is, at this initiatory stage, 
a hopeful sign. 


102. There were during the year 186465, 460 Schools established 

Indigenous Schools. supported by Natives of tbe country. 

These are either attached to temples and 
mosques, or else are kept by Masters who earn a living by the work 
The total number of pupils at these Schools was 6,227 in the year 
16G4!-65, against 4,876 in the previous year. All of these Schools are, 
more or less, inspected. But, out of the 460 Schools, 82 submitted to the 
formal inspection of Govemmei^t Educational Officers ; and of these 
latter again 32, as before stated, receive capitation grants. Some of the 
other inspected Schools received aid inthesLape of School books, maps, &c. 

108. Seven Schools, attended by 263 pupils, were maintained on their 

z^mindwee Schools. Chutteesgurh Chiefs 

dunng thejear. 
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^ Ti j! 1 - T number of Schools and 

s«Wl».dom,gtheye™l86M6»d 1863-6* 

may be thus compared: — 

Schools. Scholars. 

1868-64 993 27,953 

1804-66 •. 1,183 82,926 

The advance thus exhibited may perhaps be deemed satisfactory. We 
have thus one School to every 90 square miles of area, and one pupil 
to every 250 souls of the whole population. Do-^pite the progress 
attained, tlie amount of Education affordod is still immeasurably below 
the requirements of the country. 

105. For the erection of School-houses Rs. 20,000 (£2^QQP) from 
the Government revenue, about lip 30,000 
(j£3,000) from Local or Municipal fiinds, and 
Rs. 39,421 (£3,942) from private subscriptions; or in all Rs. 89,4*21 
(£8,942) have been expended during the year 1864-65. Fa several 
districts the work of building School-houses is now almost complete; 
and commodious School-houses have been built in most of the towns and 
larger villages. The large sums which the people have subscribed 
towards School-houses evince the interest they take in education. 

106. The total expenditure of the Educa- 
tional Department during the year, mclusive of 
building charges, was — 


Ereebion of School-houses. 


Total Expo]i(]iture, 


On Direction, and its 
subsidiary charges. . . 
On Inspection, and do. 
On Instruction, and do. 


Imperial Funds. 
Rs. 

16,052 
38,100 
80,955 


local Funds and 8id)sciriptions. 
Rs. 


1,46,446 


Total Rs. 1,33,107 


Rs. 1,46,446 


The grand total of expenditure during the year vras thus Rs. 2,81,668 
(£28,155). 

107. During the year r‘*^<-65 advantage has, with the sanction of 
the Supreme Government, been taken of the 
Edncah^^Cess^paid by reyigiQxi of the Land Tax to raise the Educa- 
tional Cess paid by land-owners from one to 
two per cent, on the Government demand. The funds disposable for 
augmenting and improving Village Schools will thus be doubled. In a 
draft Bill for the establishment of Municipal Committees, submitted 
during the year, power has been taken for the Chief Commissioner to 
devote a portion of Municipal funds to Educa- 
Proposalio devote a portion tional purposes. Should this Bill become Law, 

shop-keeping and artizan claves who profit 
by our Schools, equally with the agricultural 
classes, will pay thfeir share of iLe cost of popular Education, 
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loa In pare, 174 of last yeax’s Eeport it was mentioned that a 
. , „ . , Committee of the principal citizens was ap- 

^S^odConmuttees. Town School. These Com- 

mittees have been at work during the year; therefore frequently 
talfAn much interest in the Schools under their charge, and have, on the 
whole, evinced a fair appreciation of their responsibilities. They have 
stren^hened the hands of the Masters, and contributed considerably 
towards the success of the Town Schools. 

109. The School fees realized in the year 1864-65 wereEs. 10,113 

(£1,011), against Es. 8,404 (£840) in the year 
School Fees. 1863-64, These fees are devoted to increasing 

the salaries of the Master, or improving the premises of the School where 
they arejiceived. In Schools where the fees are large, they are some- 
times dowted 10 paying an Extra Assistant Master. ^ 

110. The Educational Department Book Depdts have continued to 

supply books. The number and value of the 
BookDepOK tooks sold was 54,999 and Ra. 13.861 (£1,386) 

in the year 1864-65, against 57,408 and R^ll,899 (£1,189) in ihe year 
1868-64 The Educational Press continues to issue a monthly Ver- 
nacular difflott Newspaper. 

111. The cabinets of the Central Museum at Nagpore are become 

* rapidly filled ; and a catalogue of all the spe- 
Museumat bagpore. nim ans and articles is being prepared. The 

number of Natives who daily'visit the Museum is considerable. 

118 The number of pupils in all our Schools who were studying 
English at the end of the year 1864-65, was 
language in Schods, j^^235. Out of these, 439 were at the two 

re^SSiSti machinery of the Central Provinces 
has been introduced into Nimar during the 
Education in Jiimar. yggj. 1864-65. Attention had, however, been 
mven to the cause of popular education by the Officer who governed 
!limar before its transfer to the Central Prmnces. Niinax now con- 
tains a Zillah School, six Town Schools, and thirteen Village Schools,, 

with an aggregate attendance of W3 pupils. 

114 Though the Educational Officers, qjre entitled to much credit 
‘ ° for the progress which has been secured, yet 

Genoal result, portion of the result is due to the 

hearty co-operation which Civil Officers rfall ranks European and 
Nati4 have lent to the furthemnceof ^i^tion ^ my previous 
Eeporte it has been explained how the Chvil Authorities have been 
tsLiifflit to regard the pTomotion of Education as a part of their duties. 
Tb^ plan Ym bad the happiest .effect, not only in stimulating exertion 
throAont the country, but also in smootbm^tbe apprehensions and 
dissipating the prejudices of an ignorant population. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


115. In this, as in my previous Reports, the various classes of Public 
Works will be treated of in the following order 0 

I.-— Military Buildings. 

IL— Gvil Buddings. 

Ill— Communications, Roads and Bridges. 

IV. — Railways. 

V. — Canals and Irrigation. 

VI — ^Navigation Works. 

VII— Miscellaneous and Municipal Works. 

% 

Secjtion L— Militaet Buildings. 

116. The temporary buildings at the Mohtoer Sanatarium, mentioned 

„ , , , in my lastReport, have had to undergo ext^ve 

rep^ and alterations during xhe year.lfi’he 
proceedings, in respect to this place and the 
prospects of the Sanatarium, have been discussed in my previous Reports. 
The success of the project is doubtful There is stiU hope that the place 
will offer great advantages in the hot season. But there is more fear 
than ever that it will not prove suitable during the rainy season and the 
autumn. 

117. At Kamptee (Nagpore) the new quarters for married soldiers 

„ ^ have been proceeds with, and are nearly com- 

Cantfflmettt of Kamp- otiier buildings of a miscellaneous 

qh^racter have been constructed. Onthe whole, 
the condition of the military buildings at Kamptee, and the external , 
improvement of the Cantonment generally, are highly satisfactory. 

118l At Saugor and at Jubbulpore little has been done, except to 
erect a few emergent structures and to improve 
theexistingtempor^ buil^gs. The difficult 
questions connected with the permanent accom* 
modation for European Troops at these two Stations had not been settled 
within the year. These are now,, 'however, approaching settlement 
When they shall be decided, it is probable that the construction of these 
buildings, according to the best designs, will be a prominent object in the 
administration during future years. 
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Section n. — Civil BuiLDmos. • 

0 

119. The erection of two new Civil Stations has been undertaken 

during the year, the sites and localities having 
n™ r been carefuUy selected. Of these, one is at 

Wurdah, in the midst of the cotton district in 
the Wurdah Valley ; the other is at Khundwa, the new Head-quarters 
fixed for the district of Nimar. At both these new Stations, the 
buildings under construction include Court-houses, Jails, Police Lines, 
Circuit-houses, Churches. And progi*es«j is fast being made at both. 

120. The progress made with Educational buildings and with Jail 
buildings has been described in the chapters relating to Education and 
to Prison discipline, respectively. The progress made in Church buildings 
will be nUttioned in the chapter on Ecclesiastical aftairs. 


I si 


Section III. — OoiioruNioATioNS, Roads and Beidges. 

1 21. The scheme of Roads for these Provinces has been fully described 
in my previous Reports. It will be borne it mind, that our eflbrts are 
mainly concentrated on those groat linos designated respectively as — 

I. — The Northern Road. 

II. — ^The Southern Road. 

HI. — ^Tlio Eastern Road. 

. advert to each of these in order. 

The Northern Road may now, as heretofore, be considered in two 
ntu XT - 4 .T, -D 3nain parts ; 'hrst that from a point near Mirza- 

pore to Jubbulpore;5eco?ia, that from Jubbul- 

poro to Nagpore. 

128; In the first part, namely that between Mirzapore and Jubbnl- 
poie, the main work (as explained in previous 
po^tofSi^r Reports) consists in constructing bridges over 

the numerous unbnnged streams. This work 
progresses slowly, but regularly, according to our means, — so many 
streams being spanned over every year. 

124 In the second part, from Jubbulporejto Nagpore, are comprised 
the most important road operations ever under- 
taken in this part of India. In the topographical 
‘ ' descriptions given in my previous Eeports, it 

win have been perceived Ibat this road runs right athwart the Saut- 
poora Eange of Mountains, which goographically form the backbone of 
the Peninsula of India. These hills here expand into a breadth of 
about 90 miles. Their top thus forms a great table-land, which again 
rises up into many intermediate, ridgea The average height of the 
range where the road passes, is about 2,000 feet above the sea. Its 
ascent from the plains, either on the north or the south, comprises 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet Jubhulpore lies: down in the Nerhudda basin, 
just above, or north of the Eange. Nagpore lies in the champagne 
country below, or south of the Eange. It has been of primary import- 



a>i3Ce to make tills rond, which connect;} the norilicm aiul southern 
Capitals of the^o Proviucos; each oi tlic'^c pheo-^ also boinjy the Terminal 
of a Railway. It rv\ bo ime^ini I then tbat a road line through such a 
country must be full of engiuo^riag uiGltilties. Fornovv three years, 
the best part of the ro^.onroos an I oirugiui oi "ho Departmout of Public 
Works in these Pro viuccs has hv.oii (hr ji3d to Lhii work And at last 
the great Road approaches compA don. Lo.viu^ Jnbbiilpore, it is to 
cross the Nerlmdh by a toin,ni*aiy tic**^^ bi*l(l.(e Pnan there it is 
finished up to the foot of the lldl',. Tlicace it is conducted 

up the northern face of the b» Vu viLlba Pa^s,chieMy by zigzags, at 
easy gradients, to a height of 400 icjt f’om the boLtoui to the top of the 
incline. Then it iravrer cs bha ole "due I an I lU » »ed tablo-hnds, meet- 
ing with ravines, r^cks, and all boi t c f radrl In this gpart of its 

course, it ciosscfe, by largo in.wouy b»‘id^ , t\d rlroVi Sh^io cad Bijna; 
streams which, ipiiig ia moaoitdiis r w o *. t L.Mrl, and carrying otf the 
fast accumulating drainage of ininy \a]loys, become swollen, by a 
hour’s rain, into torrents of cj:t aorJinn'y unpctuo^ity. Aher crossing 
the river Bijna, it encounters a pdit of lln heights wliich maybe 
termed the dorsal ridge ot the oatiie Rtjg Or *r it is skilfully 
carried, by vanmu loclincs, thrui^^h pi houiil with desolation. 
Then it descouds bbghi’f to J 3 ' " .ho vVya Gunga River, 

270 yards in widih. I‘ the /ja Ui iga by a beautiful 

bridge of 12 arclic& of 50 lee*. eaJi. Lea^Lg the Wyu Gunga, it again 
sUghtly ascends into t^blo-]and^, unJuLdag and broken, but compa- 
ratively open, which it Iraveise^ liU ifc ncais the cicsu wliich form' the 
southern face of the I>LU»ge. ThoU ])o^ins die descent known as the 
Korai Pass ; just hero the ia^’VaC's, '»rbl^h c ieud over some 500 feet 
from top ^0 bottom, are slid u’0*rci ilev,.4n\hi]e, there is 

a fair temporary rojJ for «'ie tic flc. -j. orbout's, not oelythe hill- 
sides above, but the h 1 ot, aio do cd with dense foliage; and 

from the top of the there ouo Oi ho most e\ccnbive piospects of 
Forest scenery in all OoiTi’J iudio. Fjom the foot of the Pass, the 
road runs through a Ttist belt, 30 inilo^ broad, of trees and brushwood, 
intersected by 1 reachorous stre.. end (oit^ious rmines of every sort. 
The works here )jave been very tiou^dosome, but they are virtually 
completed. Then the otieigiug from the jungles by a deep 

cutting, blasted through the r(/ok, lix^ot^ on the rich plains of 
Nagpore, and ai rives at the ISlunnati River at Kamptee. Here a 
bridge of twelve large arclie-^ has been coiniaeuecd on deep sand 
foundations. But the work ha^ bocn delayed by reason of the 
insecurity of soveiMl piera and the ‘eobsity of pi eparing a new design. 
The revibed design i^ now, hovro\or, ready. Meanwhile, there is a 
temporary trestle bridge for the tia4fic. From Kamptee to Nagporo 
the road crosses a level country. * 

125. I have thus dwelt for a inornent uu this Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore Road, boo aise it is quite the most interest- 
Difficulticri audinipoifc vmrks in theao Province's For 

ance o e woi tlirtie wjiking '«ea>on3, it has employed 



many of our best Eu^emeers, and absorl)cd a large part of onr Budget 
grants. About Us. 30,00,000 (£300,000) Lave bc-eutpi'ut upon it. Gangs 
of laborers, many tiior-sauOs at/ono, Lave boon c»‘lio<*tod from great 
distances, and boon Leld tog»‘Lbor c h c^r^, in tracts always 
wild, and souietimes very iiibalulilt'as. T1 o has been, that about 
160 miles of road ha\e been finidie !, or nearly ruidiod; that is bridged 
and metalled. There have been six brkh^cs of ia«^ 3 altiub undertaken, 
and no less than 52 bridges and culveiij ui* ^'•aious dimciibions 
constructed. The metalling has not been invariably succotisfuL lu 
some places the trap-.^fcene he. proved liable to dMn''C 3 ratioa from 
exposure to the vreathor. Ropan® and rtmoirals irill, luniovcr, make 
this right ultimately. Even now the road is nut quite finished. Hero 
there may be the flooring still to bo carriod over the arches of a 
bridge; there some metalling to be consolidated; and so on. But, 
on the whole, the line is so tar finidiod Ihrt a mail oirt could be rim 
over it; and this was aoLirPy done in Coluber bsL (b'sC')). 

126. The next lino t» be no.Led is the Soulhorn Road. As 

Tho Southern Road. Li my piv^ic; , Loporl,, this is the 

road ■t\btch raa* soiuAiunl from Nagporo 
through the cotton-groining tracts of tho Vfurclah Vcvlley. In my last 
Report it was stated tli^it 166 miles of this roal i^ere under operations. 
In this Report the statement of re&ults is as follows 




MUtt. 

Road completed 

0 • 

108 

Do. bridged and passable •• 

• • 


Do. surveyed and marked out.. 

m 9 

.. Ai 

Do. surveyed, but not commenced 

9 • 

18J 


Total Miles, 199 


In general terms, it may bo said that the road from Nagporo southwards 
to Chanda, which is Jie heud of tlio Govlavo^y country, is tolerably 
finished; thao k, fur the in )s»i ur,rt, hiidgod a^ 1 niclalled. Progress 
has been mafic, too, with iLc htanoh tol^o r(»und lUo cotton mart at 
Hinghimgliat. The only soiiico of di appointineni in this quarter, is 
the softening and detciioruiion of the trcTp-stone metalliug in many 
places. 

127. Tho tnird lire to bo nul'.ced is tho Eastern Road. As 

TlieEaBtomEoad. CH.lalnwl in my pmviou^ Eepoiis thw is 
tho load wmcii runs Irom Nagporo eastwards 
towards ChuLteesgurh. In my b&i LLp .xt it stated that the first 
75 miles were under operations. Of wnei-e, 52] miles are now reported 
as finished, and ihe rest as being far adiauceJ. 

128. When the state of piogio-'S in tho roads above noticed shall 

_ . j -n 1 £ fciibi*d leisure, and release a portion of our 

Sawoi KeluaXy. fiuaiicial grants, now so much pre-oecupied, tLe 

lino to claim attention will be that from 
Saugor to the nearest point of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
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some 66 miles. In my Report it was raontioued tliai this line had 
been surveyed. ^ Dariu<y tlio sexun under report plans aud estimates 
have been furuishecL It is li )pod that an actual commencement will 
be made as soon as ftiuds shall bo available. 


129. The rovl woih^ un lor the varioin L)cal .Committees are of a 

detailed and nu’oollaneous character; and though the ags^regate is large> 
yet it it* difficult to solocL for mention (aiy particular work of magnitude. 
On the whole, Ihoir h ^vo extended over a broxd area; and it 

wi11beseoulh.it tl^dr o;pendiiuro has boon considerable, exceeding, 
indeed, tint of any ]r colons years. 

130. Th.^' cxpeiidlriLtiV .m roods, exclusive of all establishments, 


Total exi^omlilnre on W 

ia.K.j000) in the Public Works Department, 
and by tlio Locil Ciiiiinhtees to Rs. 2,50,000 (£25,000); in all 
Rs. 17,00,000 (£170,000). 


SnoTTON IV.— Railways. 


131, h will bo roiaoniherod that, as stated in my previous Reports, 

m, T. j. I «h‘ie are thioe lines of Railway in these 
ihiee Luc uc .c. Bombay to dub- 

bulporc; 2»i'/, the brinch to Nagpoio; 3/*rf, the line from Jnbbulpore 
to Allahabad. Tlie two first bolonij to the Great Indian Peninsula 


Railway Company, the third to the East Indian Railway Company. 

132. The hailing piogie-s of the two firsi lines, belonging to the 
Great Indian Ponlii'^nla Uaihvav C .npiUiy, his been a source of constant 
anxiety thronolioni- the ander Pi.t'p’jrl The Home Directors of the 
Company have, duvim, the year, appointed Captain Slierard Osborn, R N., 
to be cbief Agoiil, ami under him there has been a marked change for 
the better, in all resj^'Ts. 

133 The main line from Bombay to J ubbulpore runs for 803 miles 
^ , within the bounds of those Provinces. It is 
to'^blS^e. Bombay to Boorhanpore, our 

ffoiltior town. Thence to Jubbulpore, it is far 
from complete. Much woik has indood been done over most sections 
of the lino; and the poe.diar ditticullics which occur whore the Line 
passe'i tbroagh Ihe wPcl and uaheulthy ^alleys of the Sautpoora Hills 
below Ay5eer.4nrh, hat j bc'ii met and well nigh overconie with a noble 
reaolutlou an4 pemevejea o. Bat the great viaducts over the rivers 
Horbudda, S!i* le, Sukk.ir, Town, and Chota Towa, arc hardly so 
fonv ud a-, mi have been hoped. • In some cases, there have been 
dihicultioo luidiy to iiave bnen lorcScon ; in others, there have been 
delays (on the i*.!!! ol* th^ Contrartms) hardly to be excused. Great 
erfoits Me now l^ing Lii»de; but tlio date when any one of these 
impuitauL w’oiki^ nuy be liLiftkeil, cannot safely bo predicted. At 
present I can cnly say that the 4ii»e ovg/it to be fiiiii-hcd by the 



begiBXiini,^ of 1867 ; that it may ho fiiushe.1 by the middle of 1867 ; ami 
that it it ill he finished l)y il\c KgluLiig ot at the latest, if not 


before. 


134. In my last Eeporli it v’a's j-taied tki^ the questions relating 
to the seloolion of a suitable silo for the station, 


Site of Peuu^oiout Stitiuii 
at Jiibbuloore 


^hici is 10 Lo tho joint 1 M’lninus for the two 
Pudh ‘.yq ineetiu^^ «at Jal)b>dpi)re, were still 
pending. These have, afler a ti\e years’ di> I eeu settled ; and 

a site has boon occupied t\ hit'll, wlido it siud \ udy moots the reqtiire- 
ments of tho twollriilvay Con»pauios and of the general traffic, will 
yet be close to the Mdluirg S ratio], and K* consoui nt for effectual 
protection, in ca^jO of need aiisbig, ufc am^'peiiotl of danger or emergency. 

135. The branch Railway lo Stit pore is now finWit^d to the Wurdah 

mu T> -i 4 . -T Rircr, the frontier of these Provinces in that 

querien l]:e dislauoo thence to Nagpore is 
only 66 miles, and thi . k *. romal «?<"ctioi] will be finished by the 
middle of IbJG. Ti k o'pv'.d x\ it tbo Train may nin through 
from Bombay to so u lo in I?t*]itcmber l8G(j. During the 

year under Repjri, 7 Mi* I ^-*3 Lire i self \;as completed in all its 
essentials, jot the fclov p\^r>s i \ < Utriug down the Rails (Platelay- 
ing) was altogeihor oxee-^iv'. For come month post there has been 
great improveini'nt, anti the wovh is now going on fairly well. 

136. The Lino from AlhdiabaJ to Julibidpore is going on so 
rn» ot' ‘y, looihil/, and uell, that I need not 
' ) " i. ill ;.olably be finished by the 
p.o-c 'cd li.no, 'oz. tlio beginning of 1867. 

It is much to be 'Ahhe<l thau the ilaihvay froiu Bombay could 
be finished by ihe same time, b') that the coinmuuication from Calcutta, 
through to Bombay, might be complete. Bat it is to be feared, for the 
reasons just stated, that the fialidti bolunjhig to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway (Jornir uy, can ij'j U* iiuiihod for bome months after- 
wards. 


The n J.ll 

bad to Jubbul >*.< 


Sectjo:5 Y.— Cai:ils and. Innib'ATiDN. 


137- In my previous Reports J have fully 

, p«Ojocfc"', for the slouiLc 

Projects i>iopo^cu. ^ , . o 


rlvorodto the larger 
of wat^r in extensive 
leseiruhs fur Jie supply of the channel of the 
Godavery ; and the les 5 .»er projects, for the extonsiuxi oi ai-tificial irrigation 
in the Nagpore country. 

138, In regard to the greaicr projeexs, iL wi^s explained in my 
previous Reports that the valloyb«ol fche rivers ICunban and Penoh had 
been examined. This examinadih has since been carried on in the 
valley of the Wyn Guuga. Of the les«^ci projects three have been 
advanced towaids matuiity vitlun this year: one for irrigating the 
country round Sconeo in the Saatpooia Plateau ; one in the country 
at the southern base of the Sautpeura Hills ; and one in the tracts 



immediately to the north-\vo''i of Xa^oio. But tlio schomos liaye not 
yet advanced beyond the b.ajjo of projee fcion. 


• Se-tion YT.—KvA'mTtojr* W orks. 

139. The final plaiib aud 0">tiinatos'^ of iho Godavery Navigation 

V\^J 1 

Plans and Estimates. 


\V( iLs at the 2n 1 Bariior were submitted to the 


Go.oriimcnt of India on the 4t'h of July 1864, 
and thoRCt for tho 1st Bairid- on the 20lh of May 18.15, Both have 
been accepted and f,auclit.iicd !»,' iha Supreme Goverument, in their 
Resolution No. .030-SC, dal'-d the 13 b of September lubt. 

140. During tho j ear uiuler revit,.., only the -woikb at the first Bar- 
rie: 1. .^e ])Ouii procnodoil with. The works 
vuicn r.cij tn.'U'‘t on dining the year at the 
(a ■,< (huior v o-as ) tlie Auient, (2j the Sluice- 
wdl, (.‘5)flie ■’3' !id-loclr, (4) tho two sections of 
Canal aud Flood ombaukmeut, and (6) the 
nppermo.'st of the Tfiil-]o<‘ks. The ])ercouttioo [iioportion of work executed 
on each of tho iil).)vo items m* to May 1HG5, is given below • 


Oeueial 

'Wuik's* 


pio«ici.s of tlio 


Progress of 
Banler, 


Woika ai the 


1 . 

2 . 

a 

4. 


A] lien t or 
Sluic:i-Y;nU 


piiiicipal DtJtJi 44^ per cent. 

6i\ 




5. 


Present state of the ^yoAks. 


Ciinol aad ?ljO(lo’iib^.ik- 
moiii S7 „ 

Upper IViHock 23 „ 

14L The ^tato of tlie works at this Barrier 
at tho ]Mc'i*ut time (November 1865) may 
■ fcc thus (Icbcribed, 

Animf, or princiivl Darn — Fonr-tiilhh cf ilie eutirt- length of the 
Anicul, cnmniouciug Irom tlio loft birk, are finished, inclusive of the 
scouring sluices in lheeoul;e of tho dom. 

The east wing-wall is aKo c i^iiplcied, and the flood embankment from 
it to the sluice- wall has been made up. 

Shuce-walL — The sluice-wall of 14 vents across tho channel, about a 
mile louver dowm than the Aiiicut, is nearly completed. 

Head‘loek, — The masomy lounda lions are built to an average 
height of 3 foot. • • 

Cuttal. — Of the canal, only 10 or 12 per cent, of the work has been 
done in the upper seciion. C,i the lower section, however, out of the 
12| miles of its length, not moi-e than 1] mile lemains to be done. 

Flood einbanJinitnt. — The fl(>od einbankmeutb near Doomagoodium 
are made up, and the stalion is now well protected. The culverts here 
are also completed, and the diains are cut. 

The flood embankment along the 2Dd Ksection of canal is also very 
nearly finished. None of the culvort^ in the latter portion have been 
constructed as yet. 

The uppermost of the Tail-locks is fer 
advanced. 


High-level Tail-lock. 


^ Pi&. 11,^4,139. 
t Ra. 10,34,194. 



pi{)firrc*»s in pavled b, 

nesi 


Ic \ 


tl 
yti 

Many liuuJ^oJ-! th^n i la 
dying along ■'I * duAiou'. it i 
month the ^ AVt L'J IlS’i 
into caul os. \ 'l.'ii tlf" . 
3,500 (.nlHf 0,000 i. ml I V ni 


u 


1. 


IJS. lu April of li>65, chideui bv J- ' oiit at Bitudracliellam amongst 
tl'".’' io i uoiu^-oitod to tbo annual Fair in 
l 1<.> ¥. It soon attacked the ■work- 
id dos 1 nvd fully ^00 of them. 
]i''iie-)fiekm, le,aviug dead and 
L I i I ihtii Hight. For more than a 
5 1 t'.o ivoik-poople were dispersed 
! f ' . M It’ 10 again collected, only 
uc; v.^ V ..... ... ... 1. Si’Vt'i.-!,! gangs of work-people 

who were ua the v’f v iin \ior' uiot b'’ the tlesorlcis, and fled back with 
them, thus 0 fect'ially p”tli ■ ■' m to fuithor rocraiting that soasen. 
In other respools the be ''w-.. o." (lo put season was very fair. 
The admisrions into hosj.iwil of loi^r c -u-. during the second-half of 
tho year, irl on fever is iiisi lipo, anwiii'tod to 10 per cent, of the 
strength ol the iT.’l-inr; lor^e. TLe*duiths fiom fever were le®than 
one per cei't. of the .dud- ,h>i> >. 

143. Tho road lie. i iho lot of tlic Old Dirrier to Chanda, being 

ax iuto«>ral pait of the piesent scheme of 
OidSainu.o ]j,j, suivo^ed and laid out during 

the 

144. The small FloAlla floec of steamers and boats has been 

_ ^ „ ' ci^cediiioly useful in the past year also, in the 

»a«dTranvmt. wJrk-people, and 

Engineer’s storo3 a^icl inlcjals la tbi fci'tusporfc operations tliere 
was a marked iraprovemoi u o’ et' iLe results ot the preceding year, both 
in the qi^antity carried .nud in the co^i oi transport. Upwards of 
13,000 tons were cauied during tlie year (inclusive of land 
carriago by tho tramway), which is more than double the quantity 
transported in the year lb03-64, and at an average cost of 2^ annas 
per ton, being a reductioji of 30 per cent , compared with the cost in the 
preceding year. 


Section VII.— Miscellaneous and Municipal Works. 

145. The works under thi? category consist of public improvements 
carried out by the vai ions Local Committees. Some of the principal may 
fee briefly noticed. The vaiioos ill airipal improvements on and about 
Nagpore ha\ebeen spe.ued u my previoub Reports. ItwillsuflSce 
DOW to say that all their nui. oroa^ worka have been prosecuted vigor- 
ously duringtlie year. The loads, tlio streets, thesquare, thecottonmarket, 
the l)ispensaiy, and v.ho Sc 4 ijoUlnir.o at t!io new town of Hingunghli.t 
have been completed. Tne iiflcrc\eiac«oS to the market place and 
the new public garden ai ‘pLCo are nearly completed. The garden 
contains a slicci of \ ..ter, whiub not only eiiibelL'^hes the city, but also 
supplies water to its most pipuluus bis ir? Tno new streets of Jubbul- 
pore, constructed on a uuitbiui and handsome design, have been com- 
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pleted. _ The drainage works at Eaepore aio much advanced, tho 
effect being to convert swamps into saJiibrious and ornamental tanks. 
Progress has boon made with the new streets and squares of that city. 
The public gardens close to the city of Sangor, have boon completed. 
A dam thrown across tho livcr nearHunlah has ensured a supply of good 
water to that town. Bhundara has been laised from the status of a 
village to that of a toun by the opening out of broad streets. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the works of tho same cliaracter exe- 
cuted in the various towns in the iirteiior of the country. The works 
indeed are so numerous and scattered, that it would be impossible to 
describe them without entering unduly into detail But there is 
scarcely a town in tho Provinces Vvldch cannot show some useful work 
or building which has been executed during the years 18C4 and 1865. 
Between ninety and a hundred to«ns ol various sizes have been 
brought under operations. At all th^'O ph'ces Muninpal Committees 
of the pnncipal towt'siXMiple have been formed. The Municipal Act 
framed ongrualiy for Ondh has Ircen extended to these Provinces, and 
has been especially applied to the towns of Nagpore, Eamptee, and 
Jubbulpore. 



Naviga- Tools viltJ^crtalEx Local 
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SEC?rioy VIII.— Total of Poblic Woeks. 

146. This chapter may conclude \dl'h ilie follomiig abstract of 
Expenditure of all Linds on Public Worts during the past two joars : — 











(JIIAPTKH V. 


POST OPPlOJi 


U7. There ha? beou uo oliange iu the airangemotil mentitincd ia 
, i<iy last lleport for the convovancc of the iliiils 

cha^'T ™ l)y the JfmpeiiM Post Otiice Kstablishnicut?. 

“ ’ ♦ The Trnuk lioa'lbetwoou Jnbhulooroaiul Nii'r- 

pore Ttas nearly ready for the Mail cart by the ond of the year 1^61-65. 
■148. The Imperial Post Office Department in these Provii'ces con- 
tinues under the senarate administration of 
Scheme for a Poetmaeter- Postmasters Geueial of the diitbreut Presiden- 
ci«»nj the North-ffeetera PHJYiDM The 
pupervisionandcontrolsoexereisedmustbeiveak, 
I have, accordingly, submitted a proposal to thei,Suj)reme Government 
for placing poMdl arrarcemont? in tlicse Provinces under a separate 
Postmaster General ; mid showed ^tliat the saving that would bo 
feasible, after a thorough revision of the establishments, would more 
than meet the expense. 

149. I stated in my last Report that measuies had been taken for 
... . . the establisliineiit of a District Post Office at 

each Police station, and at the Civil Head- 
quarters of each district, for the delivery of 
letters in the interior of districts. During the year under review, these 
arrangements have been revised and perfected at a cost of Rs. 40,074 
(^4,007) per annum. The expenditure will be covered, partly by the 
District Post Cess, which at 8 annas per cent, on the Land Revenue 
assessment viill amount to from Ra 517, 0(K) to Rs, f28,000 (£2,800), 
and partly by the income derived from bearing and stamped letlcis 
amounting to from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 (£1,200) per annum. The 
irdemal Postal system is managed at present by the Civil Author- 
ities. By these means there have been during the very first quarter 
some 30,000 private, and 83,000 service letters delivered. The total 
length of these interior Postal lines is about 3,200 milea The above 
result is quite irrespectively of the Imperial Po.?tal Returns, which are 
rendered separately. 



CHAPTER VL 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


150.’ The Government Electric Telegragh lines in these Provinces 
have been described in my former Reports. No now Line has been 
erected during the year 1864-65. The renewal of the pcjgts of the 
Telegraph Line between Mirzapore and Nagpore lias been prosecuted 
during the year; new iron standards have been fixed over a distance 
of 135 miles. About 70 miles still remain for renewal Similar opera- 
tions are in progress from the Line between Nagpore and Sironcha on 
the Godavery. 



CHAPTER VIL 




FINANCIAL 


161. The prescribed form of Financial Statement 'vriil be found 
appended to this Report; the Statement is prepared by the Deputy 
Accountant General As explained last year, his Returns differ slightly 
from the Revenue Returns given in former pages of this Report In the 
Financial Returns, all monies, whether paid on account of the year’s 
demand, or in anticipation of the following year’s demand, are credited 
as income of the year. Whereas, in the Revenue Returns, only collections 
falling due, or overdue within the year, are entered. 1 will advert briefly 
to those headings which call for remark. . 

153. The total receipts for the year are set down at Rs. 93,80,710 
. . . , (£938,071). In the year 18CS-64 the amount 

^ stood at Rs 86,29,478 (£852,947). The receipts 
, * of the year 1804-65 thus exceed those of the year 

1^3-64 by Rs. 8,50,000 (£85,000). But of this increase, about 
Rs. 2,76,000 (£27,600) are the revenues of Nimar, which was incorpo- 
rated with the Central Provinces at the beginning of the year 1864-65. 

158. Headings I. to XVL of Receipts, having been noticed fully in 
the chapters on Revenue, require no further remark here. 

164. The receipts under heading XIX — “Post Office and Electric 
Telegraph ’’—have increased from Rs. 1,08,862 (£10,386) to Rs. 1,16,861 
(£11,536). 

155. Under heading XyiJ.— “Public Debt”— the only item r^uiring 
remark is No 5, “Lrcal Funds ” The ' receipts 
Local PimdReoeipis. for the year 1864-65 under this heml amount 
to Rs. 13,78,512 (£137,851) ; for the preced- 
ing year they amounted to Rs. 10,09,860 (£100,986). The receipts 
under this head include, as mentioned in my last Report, coUec- 
tions on account of the two per cent. Road Cess, of the two per cent. 
School Cess, of the special Government property (Nuzzool), and of City 
Octroi duty. The increase in the recqjpts of the year 1 864-65, over the 
receipts for the year 1863-64, are due to the enhancement of both the 
Road and School Cesses, from one per cent, to two per cent on the Land 
revenue ; and also to the gradual extention of the system of raising, in 
selected cities and towns, either by House Tax or by Octroi duty, funds 
for purposes of Municipal improvement. 
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156. The total dishursements in the Statement amount to 

Es. 65,93,421 (je669,S42), but this does not 
include charges on account of “(C) inny'* 
“(GTIII.) Public Works.” The operations of the 
year coming under this last hea/ling hare been noticed in Chapter V. of 
this rtcport, 

157. Deducting the chame under the heading “ Pension and Political 

„ Aim^ances,” Es. 11,81,253 (£113,125), the 

IT aiges. regular clwirges of the Civil Administration 
amount to Es. 44,62,168 (£446,217). This is an increase over last 
year’s charges; part of which increase is due to the incorporation of the 
. Nimar District; part to increased Police charges, •which again are 
caused by the rise in the price of prirvisions, and consequent extra pay 
granted to Constables in districts ■where the price of wheat rises above 
a certain fixed rate; paid to the extended Customs Establishments, 
which have yielded so large an increase of revenue; part to things of a 
temporary character, such as the charge for the prosecution of the land 
revenue settlement and for demarcating waste lands. 

168. During the year, the “Pre-audit” has been abolished, and 

1 1 _ • -n Vi the whole duties of Audit and Account are 

Audition 01 Pie-ncht. . riea -1? i ^ T 

performed lu one Ulnce. ior the last ten 

months, the new, or 'Post-audit system, has worked satisfactorily. It 

has caused a considerable saving in Audit Establishments, and baa 

obviated many delays. 

159. The Branch Agency of the Bank of Bengal established at 

Bank of Bengal Brunch. continued satisfactorily toper- 

form the Qoverament Treasury duties which 
have been entrusted, to it. Its operations in the Bill market axe 
becoming larger and larger ; and the influence which the Agenty has 
on the local money-market is good, so far as it gooa 

160. In my last Eeport I stated that a Circle of Paper Currency 

. . had been formed for these Provinces. During 

Cuirency Notes have been 
very largely brought into circulation by the 
commercial clashes of the Central Provinces. At the cud of the year 
lbC4-C5v the issues aggregated Es. 24,50,0(10 (£245,000). At the t.inr>A I 
am now -writing, the Notes issued (without reckoning re-issues) amount 
to Es. 54,00,000 (£540,000). A considerable number of these Notes 
have been used as first-class Bills, have been remitted to Calcutta, and 
cashed at the Head Currency CflSiee thera 31,00,000 (£310,000) worth of 
Notes of the Nagpore Circle, which had been cashed at the Calcutta 
Office, have sinoe been cancelled, and the Currency Department 
has placed an equivalent amount, of silver at the disposal of the Deputy 
Auditoi Gtaeral at Ndgpove. IVaring the year Es. 5,50,000 (£65,000) 

^ , out of the Nagpore Cuireucy balances have been 

rartM"jl invested in Government Securities. Tbeseinvest- 

ments yield at four per cent, the lowest rate paid 
on Government loans, Es. 22,000, (£2,200' a year This sum may be 



Advantages of the okcw 
laiion. 


taken as the actual profits of the year. The gain which accrued to the 
Public Treasury from the utilization at Nagpore of 81 lakhs of Cur- 
renCy balances, may be reckoned at about Bs. 23,250 (£2,325); for tbe , 
average discount at ■which, on Calcutta, Bills axe sold by the Deputy 
Auditor General, is 12 annas, or | per cent. But this item of profit 
should more properly be reckoned as Currency Department earnings of 
the year 1365-66, It may be said, however, that the Curren(^ Depart- 
ment at Nagpore has already earned, on the whole, about half a lakh of 
rupees (£6,000). The total cost of ■the Department during the year 
amounted to Rs. 11,500 (£1,150). 

161. It cannot exactly be stated in figures how far the mercantile 
classes have really brought these Currency 
Notes into general circulation. But it is very 
generally stated, by all Merchants, that the 

Paper Currency of Nagpore has been a really great convenience to 
traders in all parts of the Central Pro'vinces. The whole of the 
Currency Department issues was not made to Merchants across the 
counter at Nagpore. Notes to the value of Rs, 6,59.570 (£66,957) 
were sent to District Treasuries and Sub-treasuries, according to 
local requirements ; and in this way, Rs, 8,42,240 (£34,224) of Notes 
had floated into circulation, and bec&me usefijl at most of the chief 
marts of the Central Provinces before the end of the year. It has 
always been expected that a considerable number of Nagpore Notes 
would return to Nagpore and be presented for cashment when the 
Nagpore cotton crop of the year 1 865-66 should ripen. Tbe crop is now 
beginning to ripen, and the remains of last year’s crop is now being dis- 
posed o£ Accordingly, the Nagpore Currency Counter is a most accurate 
index of the rise and fall in the price of cotton. When a telegram 
comes in that cotton has gono up, thousands of Notes are presented for 
cashment ; when cotton goes down. Notes are held back, and none are 
sent to Nagpore from Calcutta or Bombay. On the 'whole, I think that 
the Currency Department has (though the result is not really so success- 
ful as might at first sight appear) rapidly and completely found a field 
for itself in the Central Provinces. 

162. The attention of the Deputy Auditor General is still directed, 

Co eirOoin as* mentioned in my last Report, to quickening 

“ ’ the circulation of copper coin. Copper coin 

amounting to R^. 1,50,000 ft' 15, 000) has floated into circulation dur- 
ing the year; and in the cour'e of time, the circulation of Cowrees (small 
sea-shells) mil hold but an i'rigciJicanl place in tracts where, three years 
ago, it was almost the only medium known to the people. 

168 The Garrison of the Central Provinces is of about the same 
strengfh as it .was last year. Its cost is shown, 
in tke Returns received from the MiHtary Pay 

antl.oCenhalPn,mc«. Rg. 54^12,900 (£541,29oj. 

This amoimt is considerably above the cost of the Central Provinces^ 
Military establishment, as shown in my last Eeport. The increase is im 
part only apparent; and is due tp the Military Pay Department 
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having this year debited to each Regiment or Battery a share of the 
cost of all Army Head-quarter establishments, whether staff, medical, 
or financial Much of the increase may, perhaps, be due to the increased 
compensation paid to Native Soldiers on account of the dearness of pro- 
visions. The question, as to whether the finance of these Provinces is 
fairly debitable with the whole of this military expenditure, has been 
fully discussed in my previous Reports. 

164. The Department of Public Works expenditure, inclusive of 
ft. 1 .V Tir i u 1-1 the cost of the Godavery Navigation Works, 
amomtotoll,. 2600^0 60, Ki.d« 
not include expenditure from Local and Municipal Funds. 

165. Thus the total Imperial expenditure 
within the Central Provinces for the yeai 
1864-65, may be stated in round numbers as 

follows 


ill finds. 


As per Deputy Auditor 
General’s Statement 
On account of the Army 
On account of the Public 
Works Department 


Lakhs of Rupees. 

£. 

.. 56 

560,000 

.. 54 

540,000 

.. 26 

260,000 

Total 138 

1,860,000 



CHAPTES Vm. 


E0C3LESIASTI0AL 


166, The requirements of these Provinces, in respect to Church 

The buiHing of Churches, buildings, kve been expired in my previous 
Reports. The new Church at Nagpore (pre- 
viously opened for Divine Service) has been added to during the 
ym. The Church at Baepore has been opened for Divine Service, 
The Churches at Bhundara and Mmar are well advanced; those at 
Chindwara and Hoshungabad are under construction. An old building 
has been fitted up for a Church at BaitooL Out of twenty Stations, 
Churches have now been provided for nine. 

167. I have only to repeat whajb was stated in my last Report^ as to 

the great want of spiritual aid in most parts of 
aud y 0 ap . Provinces, and the paucity of Cleigymen. 

These disadvantages s0 exist 

168. Special attention has been given to 
(kmetenes, ^ maintenance of the Cemeteries 

in decent order, 



(;hapter IX. 


POUnCAL 


169. In my last Report I stated that an enquiiy had been made 

P . regarding the past hibtory ami piescat stain's of 

the semi-independent diiefs and petty Chief- 
tains who occupy some of the outlying parts of those Province.-. It 
Im now been decided that, out of the 116 Chieftains, 14 only are 
entitled to rank as Feudatories, and that the remainder are oidinaiy 
British subjects These Feudatoiies will govern their own territorios; 
neither they nor their subjects will bo amenable to the law^ which 
apply to British India ; but they ivill be under the politic J control of 
the Chief Commi&siouqy. They will aho enjoy the nght of adopting 
heirs, in conformity with the customs of their race. 

170. In my last Report I statod that Soorunder Sah, a pretender 
to the sovereignty of Sumbulpore, had, with some of his chief adheronta, 
been arrested and tiied for treason. They were acquitted of specific 
treason, on appeal Still, the circumstauvjes of Sumbulpore during 
the last eight years rendered it necessary that they should, for the 
security of the British Dominions in that quarter, be kept in confine- 
ment They are, accordingly, kept as political prioouers, under 
Regulation 3 of 181t^ in the Fortress of Asseergurh, at a distance of 600 
miles from the scene of their misdeeds. During the year 1864-65, the 
district of Sumbulpore has continued to be undisturbed by crimes of 
violence. During the year 1863, thirty-one robberies, With murder or 

« . violence, committed mainly from political 

animosity, occurred in tne district of Sumbulpore, 
while not one .such crime occurred in the^year 1864. All the Chiefs of 
robber-hands, some of them outlaws of the year 1857, have now been 
hunted down, apprehended, tried, convicted, and transported. 

171 . The only other matter which merits notice in this chapter, is 

the rectification of the boundary of Nimar. 

Uunair ponndary, ^ l*! 'ir n v • i rr -n 


are now pending, wbicb will result in transferring to His H^bness two 
ef the northern Sub-divisions of Ximarr 



CHAPTER X. 


MILITARY. 


172 . The strength of the Military Forces in these Provinces remains 
nearly the sarao as at the period of my last Report, or about 9,500 men 
of all ranks. 

173. With the transfer of the district of Nimar to this administra- 
tion, the Fortress of Asseergurh, with its Garrison, consisting of a Euro- 
pean and a Native Detaclimont, was added to the ntfmber of onr 
Military stationa The great importance of this stronghold, which 
commands the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and dominates the road 
between the Deccan and Malwa, was described in my last Report 

174 . During the year 1^64-65, the Legislature p-^'-pd a Law, known 
as the Cantonment Act, which provide.s for the^ietter adminLtration of 
Cantonments. This Act empowers the Local Government to make bye- 
laws on the subject of Municipal improvements and of Sanitary reform. 
This Act has, at my recommendation, been extended to the throe chief 
Cantonments of the Central Provinces; viz., Kamptee, Saugor, and 
Jubbulpore. Bye-laws have been framed under its ^ovisiona The 
Act provides also for establishment of Lock Hospitals in Cantonments, 
and for the subsidiary arrangements necessary to the success of such 
Institutiona A Lock Hospital had existed for some time in Kamptee, 
and advantage has been taken of the Cantonment Act to place the 
Institution on a sound and legal footing. Arrangements have also 
been made for opening Lock Hospitals at Saugor and Jubbulpore, 
the other stations where European Troops are cantoned. 

175. The Nagpore Volunteers have increased in strength during 
the year ; they are now aboat eighty strong. Their attention to drill 
during tlie year has been praiseworthy, and they ate, on the whole, 
fairly efficient. 



CHAPTER XI 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section L— AoRicrLTURB and Cotton. 

176. The position of the Agri-Horticnltural Society, with its Head- 
quarters at Nagpore, has been fully set forth in niy previou.? Reports. 
At the beginning of tlio year the Society numbcied 58 meraboi'S, since 
then it has increased to 18S members, of ■whom 26 are Nalivea 
Including the Grant-in-aid from Goverament of Rs. 1,200 per annum, 
its totol income from all sources amounted to Rs. 9,100 during the 
year under review. 

# 

177. The Society continues to receive and distribute seeds of every 
description, as -well as plants of all kinds, among the different districts 
of these Provinces It is worthy of special remark, tliat the vegetable 
seeds distributed among the market . gardeners in the neighbourhood 
of Nagpore itself, have vastly increased the quantity and quality of the 
vegetables now offered for sale in the bazars. 

178. The stock of trees and shrubs in the Society’s Gardens is 
stated at— 


fruit trees .. .. .. 6,675 

Forest trees 25,085 

Flowering shrubs .. .. .. 31,760 


Attention is given to the culture of arfow-root, potatoes, Otaheite 
sugar-cane, Russian flax, and many other valuable products. 

COTTON. 

179. The season 1864-65, in respect of this staple product, was pro- 
bably one of the mo-st auspicious ever kudwu in the Central Provinces. 
Everywhere, the breadth sown with cottou was greater than in previous 
years ; as compared with the year 1861-62, the increase was almost 100 
per cent. Prices continued high, with a tendency to increase, and 
everything contributed to stimulate the cultivation. The following 
abstract will show how this cultivation has been progressing during 
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the four years for which statistics have been obtained : — 



Area sown with Cotton^ in Acres. 


1861-02. 

1802-68. 

1868-64, 

1864-65. 

In the Nerbudda Valley north of 
Sautpoora Eange .. ..j 

.116,96J 

, 168,991 

193,253 

‘ 285,111 

In the Nagpore Country south! 
of the Range j 

227,870 

221,982 

238,752 

330,155 

In the Chutteesgurh Country, tbJ 
Mahanuddy and Godavery 
Valleys 

30,289 

41,188 

54,431 

74,332 

Total Acres, . . 

380,623 

1 427,111 

488,436 

689,598 


180. During the year Dr. Forbes, the Cotton Commissioner for 
Bombay, visited these parts, and travelled over with me the best cocton- 
growing tracts in the Wurdah Valley. His opinion of the superiority 
of the Hinghungh^t cotton is entitled to much weighn, and his advice, 
as to the best manner of picking and packing tl» staple for export, has 
been freely and widely communicated to tho people. 

181. Accepxiug, however, Dr. Forhes’ estimate of from 60 to OOlbs. 
of ginnetl cotton, as above stated , — i &, at 601bs. per acre for the Wurdah 
Valley, 46ib8 for the Nerbudvia Valley, and 40fb8. for the Ohutteesgurh 
Country, — ^the total yield for the year would amount to 36,612.576fl)&, 
or (at SOOlbs. the average weight per Indian bale accepted in England) 
118,709 bales. Now the registered export trade in cotton for the year, 
after deducting the through traffic in that article, amounted to 
27,213,6040)8., or about four-fifths of the total produce calculated as 
above stated. 

182. Experiments are being conducted in the Wurdah Valley, 
under the supervision of Dr. Cullen, specially selected for the work, in. 
the introduction of American cotton Similar experiments were con- 
ducted here before, as will be^seen by reference to my previous Eeports, 
but they ended, more or less,"ia disappointment ; owing, as Dr. Forbes 
pointed out, to defective instructions. Dr. Forbes’ experience of 16 
years in cotton cultivation, enabled him to give more certam advice in 
all matters of detail connected with these experiments. Accordingly, 
eight fields have been selected in different parts of the Wurdah Valley, 
and sown with acclimatized New Orleans seed, supplied from the 
Dharwar cotton farms; and, judging by the latest reports received from 
Dr. Cullen, several of these are processing well, and promise a good 
outturn. Then machinery has been imported for ^ning, after the 
methods adopted in the Dharwar factories. Lever Presses are on their 
way from Dharwar for pressing cotton into bales for transport by Eailway. 
A Lever Press and one Screw Press have been actually set up, and 
are in working order. These will he "feet up at Hinghungh&t and other 
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important cotton marts. The attention of the people is being contin- 
ually attracted to all these experiments, and there is hope of 
some ultimate success. 


Section IL— Akbomcultusb. 

183. In my last Eeport I described the system proposed for arbori- 

, culture in these Provinces, and the Rules framed 

iiJS “ furtherance thereof. For the giving effect to 

tliis plan, especially as concerning the main 
roads, the Supreme Government sanctioned a contribution of 
Rs. 10,000 (£1,000) per annum, for ‘he planting of trees on the roadsidei 
To this a similar sum has been added from Local Funds, so that the 
total expenditure during the year now under Report has amounted to 
Rs. 20,420 (£2,042). 

184 Care has been given first to the establishment of nurseries, and 
then to the planting out of young tvce'< in 
“'***“*^ avenues and m groves on the roadsides. The 

number of miles of avenue now under care 
might be approximately stated as follows : — 

iiUa. 

By Department of Public Works 250 

By Gvil Authorities . . . • . . . . . ISO 

Total .. 380 

The number of nurseries and plantations may be similarly stated 
thus: — 

By Department Public Works 25 

By Gvil Authoritiea .. ..18 


Total .. 43 

The approximate number of young tree* planted out was stated, in 
my last Report, at 200,000. It h (fifficult to give the statistics of such 
a matter ; but the above number must, by this time, have been greatly 
exceeded. 

185. In order to induce the proprietors of the land along the high- 

JLttempte to enM laad- for the mamtenanoe of the 

toldersmLoauMofarl)oti- ^venues and groves withm their holdings, a 
culture. remunerifttion, ^ the rate of R&. 50 (£5) per 

mile per® annum, has been offered to all those- 
who would undertake this. In some districts the terms have been, 
accepted. 
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Section III — Waste Lands 


Demarcation 
meat Wastes, 


of GoTsm- 


186. In my previous Reports T have desciihod thi, general character 
and the great extent of the vrasto lands of 
these Proviucea And I stated that the waste 
lands, •which belong to Government, and are 

available for sale under the Waste Land Sale Rules, ■were being formally 
separated ■from private properties and permanently marked off The 
process of marking off Government "wafites has been prosecuted vigor- 
ously during the year. Two and a half million of acres, or about 
4,000 square miles of Government wahtc, have already been marked off 
In some districts, however, the Government wastes have still to be 
marked off. 

187. The whole area of Government wastes in those Provinces 

Arwof Gk)van«nentWa8te8. squaro miles: out 

of this area, about 8,500 square miles have, or 
w^l soon be roftcrved from sale, eitlier because they yield natural 
products, — such as timber, limestone, coal, &c,, which it is desirable 
to retain for the piosent as Government property,- -or because their 
situation close to laigo marts, or on high roacK, makes them too valuable 
to be sold at the price intended for average waste lands. The 1^,000 
square miles available for sale, contain lands of many kinds. They 

Their wuied features. wmprise,-sometimos upknd plat^ of the 
Sautpoora and Vindhya RangOb, dt for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, the potato, the cinchona; sometimes alluvial 
plains in the valleys of tho river Nerbudda, the Godaveiy, the Maha- 
nuddy, the Wyn Gunga, and Taptee; sometimes fertile slopes and 
well-watored glades, wherein these groat rivers take their rise amid 
those main ranges which stretch athwart the Indian Peninsula. 

188i The great capabilities of those lands have been previously 

T. x- XT, -x described in general terma They are now 
repara an o egu er. carefully Surveyed and mapped, and 

re^stered. The registers wiU show details, descriptive of the altitude 
of each plot, its climate, its average rainfall, its water supply, its soil, 
its geological and other nataural features, its proximity to marts and 
high roads, and tho natural products it now yields. As the register for 
each district is ready, it will be published for general information. One 
such register, describing the waste lands of the Wunlah District, was. 
recently published as a Supplement to the Local Quzetta 

189. In my last Reprt I adverted to tlie beginning made by three 
„ _ „ , Euronean Settlers in different parts of the 

Europmn e era. ([[lentral Provinces. These throe settlements 
continue to make progress. Duriilg the year 1864-65 the Roman 
Mission at Nagpore, purchased a plot of waste land neax 
Nagpore. Several members of the Mission, both European and Native, 
now reside on this plol^ and they have aheady brought some of the land 
under cultivation. • 
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Seotion IV.— Minbiux Rbsourceis. 

lyo. During tlie year the negotiations for working the Coal mines 
liiij atBnrkoeein the ‘Ohind warn District, and ’at 

Bxis mg 0. e s. Shahpoor in the Baitool District, have been 
advanced a stage. Should these two mines eventually prove work- 
able, they will he connected by Tramways with the Nagpore branch 
of the Groat Indian Peninsular Railway. 

191. The Mohpanee Coal mines in the Nursingpore District are 
being worked with success by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company. 
It is proposed to connect these mines with the Railway by a short 
Tramway, to be constructed by the Company. 

192. Discoveries have recently been made of extensive coal fields, 

. distant some 12 miles from the Burkoee field, 

Fresh Discovenas. district of Chindwara. Specimens from 

two different parts of these coal fields have been analysed; and the 
analysis would seem to show the newly discovered coal to possess many 
of the properties of tho English coals. Another coal field has also been 
recently discovered in the Chanda District, in the bed of the river 
Wurdah. The quality of this coal has not yet been ascertained. 

198. The Supreme Government, after considering a Report which I 
* submitted on the Iron Works at Burwai, on 
“ ■ the Nerbudda, in Nimar, decided that the work% 

plant, buildings, stock of charcoal, &c., should be advertized for sale, 
at an upset price of Rs. 45,000 (£4,500). 


T?y. 


Section V.— Subvet. 

194. In Chapter II, on Land Revenue, the progress of the Professional 

^ „ „ Revenue Survey was mentioned. Three survey 

PtotessKmalBeveaueSm- 

and they surveyed over 3,500 square miles. 
A fourth party entered the Central Provinces late in the open season, 
and broke ground in the lower vailej^ of thi Wurdah. 

195. A party of the Topogiaphical Survey has been at work in the 

TopogranUcal Survey. some tinie, and a map of 

^ a part of tlio Sumbulpore Distnct, the first map 

founded on its survey, was completed during the year. A second Topo- 
graphical Survey party entered the Central Provinces, and broke ground 
in the Upper Godavery District during ,^,he year. These two parties 
will, in the course of a few year's, survey and delineate the whole coim- 
try between the Godavery and thI valley of the Soane near Mirzapore, 
comprising some of the least known and tho wildest tracts in India. 

196. The Geological Survey of the Nerbudda Valley has been men- 
tioned in my previous Report. A party of the 
Geological Survey of India is now about to enter 


Oc»Qlo^caI StuYey. 
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these Provinces, and commence on the southern slopes of the Sautpoora 
Hilk 

197. Inasmuch ^ surveys and topographical information have 
been among the desiderata of these Provinces, it may be well to note 
the results which, in this respect, have boon accomplished of kte years. 
The statement may be given as follows : — 

Square Hiltt Surveyed. 

By Professional Revenue Survey . . . . 26,000 

By Topographical Survey 11,000 


Total . . 87,000 


19& It may, therefore, be said that all the cultivated parts of these 

, Provinces, excepting only some of the open 

countiy of < 'huttoesgurh, have been surveyed 
and delineated ii^ the most complete mannei. 
There remain only the Sautpoora Hills and the wild valleys at their 
feet, the wild tracts of Northern and Eastern Chutteesgurh, and the 
valleys of the Mahanuddy and the Godavery. The survey of these 
tracts, and of the few portions of open country which have yet to be 
surveyed, is being rapidly pressed on ; and through the sir Survey 
parties, who are surveying and mapping from eight to niue thousand 
square miles a year, the survey of the Central Provinces will, before 
long, be an accomplished fact. In this matter, the administration of 
these Provinces is mojjh i^bted to the cordial co-operation of Colonel 
H. L. Thuillier, the Smrvey6r General of India. 


Section VL— Paibs. 

199. The importance of the Fairs in this tract of India has been 
explained in my previous Reports. 

^0. There were 67 Fairs of more or less consequence held during 
^ ™ different parts of these Provincea 

^^^Merchanaaza statistics taken On the spot, it is esti- 

mated that the aggregate value of property of 
all kinds brought to these fairs was Ra 75,63,765 (about three-quarters 
of a million sterling), of which Rs. 52,12,310 worth (above half a mil- 
lion sterling) were sohL These sales comprised European piece-goods 
and other European articles, to the value ef Rs. 12,96,325 (£129,632) ; 
country manufactured articles werth-Rs. 15,29,420 (£162,942) ; horses, 
mostly small ponies, Rs. 81,933 (j68jL93) ; other cattle and Sheep 
Rs. 9,61,734 (£96,17^; other miscellaneous articles Rs. 13,92,898 
(£139,290). 

201. The number of persons attending these fairs, coming from all 

Number of peisoue at- “ estimated at 1,443,290. At 

tending Fairb. some fairs, there are very large gatherings. 
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202. In my last Report I mentioned that some of these feirs held 
in spring and summer months were annually 
® visited by cholera, and that it was a question 

whether fairs at that particular season should nut be discouraged. 
This question still engages attention. 


SECfTioN VII— Tmde Statistics. 

203. In my previous Reports I described the elaborate plan adopted 
for registering Trade Statistics in these rro- 
^i^ces and the routestaken by the traffia The 
system of registration has been much improved 
during the year under review, and these very important Returns are 
becoming more and more accurate. 

204 The external trade of the Central Provinces is given thus in 
the Return : — 

Imports 68,751 tons, valued at Ra 3,18,55,535 (i68, 185,658) ; 
Exports 77,771 tons, valued at Ra 2,37,99,264 (£2,879,926) ; or the 
total exterior trade, including imports and exports, 146,522 tons, valued 
at Rs. 5,56,64,799 (£5,‘&65,480) }— the principal ajrticles of traffic being 
as follows : — 



iMPORTa 

Exports. 


Maunds, 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Cotton 

42,983 

9,16,948 

874,85594,91,170 

Sugar 

166,181 

19,92,930 

52,120 

6,85,047 

Salt 

764,398 

41,24,262 

67,889 

3,64,868 

Qrain 

157,492 

4,76,859 

939,53821,61,327 

Oil-seeds 

31,091 

1,05,681 

16,729 

48,003 

Metals and Hardware 

282,770 

1,15,61,359 

53,698,22,67,283 

English Piece-goods . • . « i 

58,496 

66,86,495 

8,38212,41,511 

Miscellaneous Euiopeau goods 

19,816 

14,00,748 

3,762 1,10.474 

Country cloth 

11,4.99 

6,82,642 

54,277 

44,19,699 

Silk and Silk Cocoons 

1,205 

8,57,034 

620 

1,68.889 

Horses, Cattle, and Sheep . . 

• • • 

6,49,104 

... 

8,84,655 

Cocoanuts 

45,690 

4,31,884 

11,498 

1,19,288 


r 


These imports and exports may again be divisable into, — (1) trade with 
Northern India generally, 66,^79 tons, valued at Rs. 1,88,68,485 
(£1,885,349) ; (2) trade with Bombay, Berar, and Western India gene- 
rally, 54,127 tons, valued at R“. 3,41,88,754 (£8,418,875); (8) trade 
with the Southern Madras country, and Hyderabad (Deccan) 1,^3 tons, 
valued at Rs. 3,19,359 (£81,936;; aud (4) trade with Eastern Coast 
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Districts, Cuttack, and South-Western Frontier States of Bengal 23,d7S 
tons, valued at Rs. 22, 98, *201 (£229,820). Altogether there has been 
some increase in the trade, in both imports and exports, compared with 
last year, due partly to the inclusion in the Returns of the trade of the 
Nimar District for the first time this year, and partly to real increase. 

205. No attempt has been made to register bullion imports into 
these territories. As the Returns stand, the imports exceed the exporus 
by about a million sterling; thus seeming fade to show that a 
large unliquidated demand was pressing against these Provinces at the 
dose of the year, or that bullion to that extent had been exported ; 
whereas, it is well known that this country imports bullion to a large 
extent in return for its exports in kind. To reconcile the Returns then 
mth the real facts of the year, it will be necessary to exclude th^ 
imports of Railway material which has been registered at Nimar to 
the extent of 11,877 tons, valued at £1,179,228; this would make 
the exports in excess of the imports by £373,601 ; leaving so mu ch 
,of bullion to be imported to balance the trade. 


Sbction VIII.— Hospitils and Dispensaiues. 

206. In my last Report I said there then were 18 Dispensaries and 
_ _ . .12 Branch Dispensaries at work in all these 

JSSlrySr* Provinces.. During the year under review, five 
Branch Dispensaries have been added to the 
number, — ^making 17 BranchDispensaries. The total then stands thus : — 

Dispensaries.. .. .. 18 

Branch Di^ensaries . . . . 17 

ToTii .. S5 


207. The inhabitants of the large towns generally have shown a 
desire to subscribe liberally towards the establishment of these branch 
Institutions; and wherever th| prescribed quota of private support has 
been subscribed, whether towards the erection of the necessary building, 
or the maintenance of the medical establishments, a corresponding 
amount of aid fi:om the State has been assured to the people. On this 

. _ , _ . understanding there were, before the year 

closed, other Branch Dispensaries beside those 
abovementioDod, either being built, or about 
being commenced ; so that we way hope, daring the current and next 
few years, to see these useful Institutions largely multiplied. 

208. Daring the year 81,984 patients were treated, or, exduding 

Nimar, which district did not appear in last 
year's Ketums, 78,080 patients ; being an increase 
percent, over the number treated in 1863, 
and 86 per cent over the number treaded in 1862. In other words, the 

10 
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number of persons applying for treatment at our Dispensaries had 
almost doubled in two years. There were also 92 Capital and 2,801 
Minor operations performed during the year. 

209. The total cost of these Institutions during 1864 amounted to 

_ , . Rs. 41,958 (£4,196). When the year closed, the 

various Committees had Rs. 22,901 in hand, of 
which Rs. 9,.354 were invested at interest. 
Of the total receipts during the year— Rs 63,919— Rs. 2J,.503, or 46 per 
cent, were granted by Government; Rs. 2,723 were voted by the 
Municipal Committees from Local Funds ; Rs. 789 accrued from interest 
on invested capital; and Rs. 10,963 were raisod by private subscrip- 
tions, — 5 8 per cent, being contributed by Natives. The income from 
private subscriptions showed an increase of 85 per cent on last year. 

210. In my last Report I stated that a scheme of vaccination, or 

is known as the Kumaon system, was 
about being introduced. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber 1864, systematic operations commenced at Nagpore under the 
Superintendent, Dr. Brake A good beginning was made. The number 
vaccinated up to 30th April last being 5,085, of which 3,351 cases were 
successful, 1,161 failed, and 573 result unknown. 

211. During the year, the Lunatic Asylum mentioned in my last 

LwurfieAsyim. at Nagpore ; and 32 

Lunatics, who had heretofore been confined in 
the several Jails, were called in and admitted for treatment at this 
Institution. Ad^tional accommodation has been added to the Asylum 
for the reception of female patients. A similar Institution is being 
opened at Jubbulpore. 

L^erii^toatKagpore. A W Asylum has 1^0 been opened 

at Nagpore dunng the year: it affords accom- 
modation for 20 Lepers. 


Section IX.— Pumic Health and Sanitabt Impeovbment. 


218. 


Be^stration o£ Beatlis. 


During the year 1S64-65, a registration of deaths, and the 
causes of death?, ivas begun in some of the 
chief towns and in a few limited agricultural 
tracts of the Central Provinces. Since the end of the year, the regis- 
tering Agency has improved; and there seems hope that fairly reliable 
vital statistics of our urban population will be procured. 

214 During the year 1864-6.5, epidemic cholera visited every 
district of the^ntral Provinces, in a more or 
less severe form. Some districts were visited 
twice during the 12 months. _ !Kie course of the epidemic was closely 
watched in several districts; in ^ugor and Chanda, the diagrams show- 
ing the direction in which the disease travelled were particularly clear, 
but no practical inferences were usually deducible from the observatibna 
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216, The course of the malady in tlie districts which lie below the 
1 *. pri northern and southern slopes of the Sautpoora 

® Hills was traceable to a particular source, 
(^olera in these districts broke out in February. 
It appeared first on certain lines of road, whereby pilgrims returned to 
their homes in the Deccan, or in Malwa, after visiting lihe ghrina of 
Mabadeo on the Puchmurree Hills. The epidemic had broW out 
among pil^m.s at this Fair; and in every town or village on the Puch- 
muiree Hills where cholera appeared, it was ascertained that the first 
victims had been retui-ning pilgrims. In the interest, therefore, of the 
public safety, the holding of this Fair in future years at the spring 
season, when cholera usually appears, has been prohibited. 


216. Attention was also directed during the year to the mortality 
among travellers on the Eastern Road, running from Nagpore to Sum- 
bulpore and Orissa. It was also observed that, in certain parts of 

ltot«aawinCbuttoMgurk Chutteesgurh, low fev^of a dang;erous type 
was very prevalent It appeared that neither 
on the Eastern Road, nor at inland villages, was there a supply of good 
drinking water during the hot season. Along 120 miles of road, from 
Baepore to Sumbulpore, there were only two wells ; and the only drink- 
ing water at the great majority of villages jvas that drawn from 
tanks which collected surface drainage in the rainy season. This tank ^ 
water was supposed to be^jnwholesome. It was thought that, if induce- 
ments could be kfil^ ^ ifesidents to sink wells for drinking purposes, 
aome of the Si^n^ peedmMr to Ohutteesgurh might gradually disappear. 
Accordingly, wells have been, or are being, dug at all halting places along 
the roads. Grants of land have been offered free of revenue for thirty 
years, to persons who sink wells for drinking purposes. 


217. In order to give professional support to the efforts which have 

for some time been made for the conservanqr 
in Towns and ^^wns all over these Provinces, the Medical 
Officer of each district has been appointed the 
ew-officio Sanitary Officer of the Local and Municipal Committees. 
He makes the conservancy and sanitation of the chief town of the district 
his special care, and he advises the Civil Authorities on all sanitary points 
which may arise in outlying towns. Sauitary Sub-Committees are also 
appointed by all the principal Local Committees A set of brief 
practical sanitaiy suggestions has also been furnished to the principal 
landholders, which will by degrees be brought into practice, 

218. It is worthy of remark that, although cholera was so general, 

. . yet tlm number of deaths was not so great as 
Effects of Sanitation. have been apprehended, and the pro- 

portion of persons attacked, to the total population in towns which 
the epidemic visited, was not laige. It may be that the cholera of 
1865 was not of a tiinlcnt type ; but the comparative lightness of the 
visitation may, perhaps, be partly attiibutable to improved sanitary 
arrangements and precautions at the chief centres of population. 



^totolsr X.— lIitotoViMiN'r ni tbm brbed ov hoekb© OAm®, 
HonsBS, AOT) Sheep. 

219. In my last Eeport I stated -virhat measures were in progress 
for the improvement of the breed of homed cattle in these Provinces. 

320. Some 19 bulls have been obtained from the Hissar Govern- 
Bulb for breeding. 

^ Nellore in the Madras Presidency were imported 
into the Sangor District. During the year under report another batch 
of 24i young bulls from the same place has arrived. These latter were 
selected by Mr. Dyke, the Collector, who describes them as “ a fine lot, 
and one of the very best breed we have got.” They cost Rs. 5,070 
(£<j 07), besides the expense of bringing up here. 

221. Cattle breeding is carried on all over the Pi evinces. The 

fcdigeaous breed of CeJ*le the Southern lace of the 

iSautpoora Range, near Uhindwara, is perhaps 
the most beautiful of any of our indigenous breeds, and is in high 
esteem for light and speedy draught. But the bleed along the valley of 
the Wurdah, corresponding with that in Berar, is much prized for bone 
and endurance. These two breeds, for the most part, supply the 
Nagpore bullocks, so w§ll known for their speed. 

222. Sheep breeding is also carried on in most districts. Prizes 

, have been offered, an(f competed for, at several 

Sheep breeding, how en- ^ - . — . - ^ , 


couraged. 


of the annual Fairs tor the best flock of sheep 
exhibited, and encouragement of this nature 
will be continued to be given to breeders. A model sheep farm, more- 
over, has been established at Dumoh by the municipality, where crossing 
with foreign breeds has attained to some success. A similar farm ie 
about to be established in the Nagpore District, 

223. A good commencement has been made during the year, in the 

purchase of stallions for improving the breed 
of horses. Of the 10 stallions sanctioned for 
these Provinces, 9 have been purchased at a cost of Es. 8,480 (£848), 
and distributed among the various districts. 

224. The Khedda^ or Elephant catching operations in the hills 

^ , ... bordering our extreme North-Eastern SVontier 

Hepbant caictog. ^ chutteesgurh commenced only in March 1865. 

Some success has been attained, and a few Elephants have already 
been talren. 


(» 

SEcnoN Fobests. 

225. The general character of the Forests in these Provinces — ^their 
vast extent and importance — ^the chief sorts of timber which they 
contain — have been described in my previous il^ports. This Eeport 
will treat only of their management and conservation. 
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SHB. Id my last Eepott it was mentioned that a set of Fomt Bulai* 
Code of Forest Lam liad been drawn np. This Forest Code, having 
received the sanction of the Supreme Govem- 
Mient^ has been published in the Gazette of India. The rules now 
|ns8es»the force of Law under the Indian Forest Act 


227. I will now briefly describe the changed organization of the 

Oin«»in oiganWfonof Department ; and will advert to the 

measures of Forest conservancy which 
^ ■ had been undertaien during the year. 

228. The Forests are either, — 1, private property declared, on enquiry, 

of Foreat Lands. individuals; or 2, Government 

property declared, on enquiry, to belong to 

the State. 

229. iJl Government Forests have been divided into two classes, 

ri.?. Reserved” and "Unreserved.” Reserved 
tf).^r^Fore&4T Forests aro selected tracts which, either from 

their productive powers, or from the superior 
quality of their timber, or from their proximity to centres of trade, or 
from other natural advantages, will best repay careful and thorough/ 
conservation. 

• 

230. There arc in all 29 “Rewvos” in various parts of tha 
couutry, and their aggregate area amounts 
to 2,8^ square miles. All other GovemmeDA 
Forests, and all Government wastes beaihag 

firewood, oryieldiug any Forest products, are classed as “ Unreserved” 
Forests. 

231. The area of the “ Unreserved ” Forests 
••Ume(»rTed”Gov«minent cannot be stated. It may be approsdmately 
*’"*•**• set down at about 11,000 square mues. 

282. Similarly, the precise area of the timber-hearing tracts belong- 
Forerts private individuals cannot yet be stated. 

But it can hardly be less than 10,000 square 
milea Also, on the lands of the Feudatories described in Chapter IX of 
this Report, there are extensiye timber-beai'iug tracts. 




288. As described in paragraphs 344 and 845 of my last Report, the 
. ^ " Reserves” are under the exclusive control of 

the Officer of the Forest Departoent, and aw 
being gnidually brought under all the processes 
of the professional forestry. The enforcement of Conservancy Laws in 
Unreserved Forests is entraste<^o the Civil Authorities, the m^n object 
being to prevent the wa^lofnl felling of e,ny timber, and the felling at all 
of a lew superior kinds of liuiber, excepT} under special authority ; and to 
realize a sufficient Forest revenue without pressing unduly upon the con-« 
Burners of Forest produce. These objects are now being gr^ually attained. 
To aid the Civil Authorities in tnis woik, trained Subordinates (generally 
Natives) are supplied by the Forest Department. Among other results, 
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iJmt portion of the Forest dues which is collected by the Civil Authorities, 
rose ISO per cent, during the first season of the new system. 

234. All the Government Forest tracts in these Provinces are 


Administrative Divisions. 


under the supervision of an OfiScer, styled the 
Conservator of Forests. These tracts have 


further been parcelled into six main Divisions; and to the charge of each 
Division an Assistant Conservator has been appointed. Each Assistant 
Conservator has full Executive charge of all “ Beserved” Fores^ in 
bis Division. There also devolves on him the duty of inspecting all 
Unreserved Forests in his Division ; of advising the Civil Authorities on 
matters of Forest detail; of granting and watching the operation of aU 
licenses to fell timber on a large seme; and of conducting or directing 
all thinning operations. 

286. The most noticeable feature in the ^em, is the placing 
of the U/iroserved Government Forests under 
of th« new (jj^jjuaty Civil Authorities, and not directly 
under the Forest Department. By these means, 
three particular objects are attained. First, the power and influence 
of the Civil Authorities, who are on the spot, is brought to bear on 
these scattered Forests, which, from their extent, would be practically 
beyond the control of any single Department Second, as the Civil 
Authorities best understand the wants of the people, these Forest tracts, 
fixim which the mass of the population chiefly draw their supplies, will 
he administered in a manner consistent with the requirements of the 
public; and thus all chance of misunderstanding between the State and 
its subjects, and of complaint or discontent arising, is obviated. 
Third, the Departmental and Professional assistance of the Forest 
OflScera is not lost For though the Foiost OflBcers in these particular 
Forests are not the Executives, still they are the Inspectors and advisers;— 
their inspection serves as a check on the Gvil Authorities, and their 
advice ensures the work being done in a skilful and intelligent manner. 
286. lire operations of the Forest Department during the year may 
- „ , , „ be thus summarized. All the “ Keserves,” 

^ ^ except two, have been exammed and reported 

on, and their boundaries have been decided; 13 “Eeserves” have been 
marked off from the surrounding waste? by permanent land-marks ; 
timber trees for next year’s felling have been marked. Arrangements 
icx registering the growth of all oiu’ chief kinds of timber have been 
completed. Es. 1,15,521 worth of dead Teak and Sfl.1 wood, either 
lying cut or standing where it died, has been brought orrt of the Forests ; 
6,646 logs and 76,024 sleepers Iravc been supplied to the several Eail- 
ways; as. 10,200 worth of timber hav;^ been supplied to the Public 
Works Department The thiumng of young Teak Forests has begun, 
and many thousands of Teak sSplings Lave been sold to meet local 
requirements. A regular system of leasing the usirfnrct of miscellane- 
ous produce in “ Unreserved ” Forests has been introduced. 

237. The financial result of Forest opera- 
tions during the year 1864-66 may he thus 
shown 


\ 


I^«ndal Ke&ult. 
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Cbeditob. 


Debtob. 



Rs. 


Ba 

Income of tlie year 

89,306 

Stock in hand at begin- 


Stock in hand at end of 


ning of year . . . . 

56,581 

year 

Outstanding realizable 
debts due to Forest 

80,483 

Outstanding debts due 
to Forest Department 
at the be^ning of the 


Department at the end 

1,08,016 

year 

16,586 

of the year 

i 

Expenditure of Forest 
Department during the 
year .. .. .. .. 

Balance in favor of 
Forest Department . . 

97,556 

1,08,082 

Total, .. 

1 

2,77,766 

Total, .. 

2,77,766 


£27,776 

• 

£27,776 


Thus, Feckonifig stock in band and realizable outstandings, the operatbns 
of the year show a surplus of Rs. 1,08,082 (£10,808) after the 
repayment of its current charges, amounting to Rs. 97,556 (£9,756). 
Several large deliveries of timber to Railway Companies and Contrac- 
tors took place towards the end of the year, and thus it occurred that 
more than Rs. 1,00,000 (£10,000) of one year’s revenue were out- 
standing at the end of the year. 

238. The expansion 
VomA Bave&oes. from Forests may be 
following Return : — 


of the State loicome 


Forest Income of.. 




. 1860-61 
1861-62 
..^ 1862-63 
/ 1863-64 
^ 1864-65 

Forest Income of (regular Esti- 
mate* by Accountant General^ . . 1865-66 
Forest Income of (Estimate by J 
Conservator) 1866-67 


estimated 

from the 

•Rs. 

£ 

45,812 

4,581 

64,302 

6,430 

63,169 

6,817 

77,539 

7,764 

89,806 

8,930 

1,91,000 

19,100 

1,99,827 

19,933 


* These Sistiaiates ajce fully reliable ; that for 1866-60 is based uf on the Aotuals 4>2 
five months^ and i^ete is veiy good reason for accepting the Cooserrator’s Kntalts 
fw 1866*67, . 
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2S9. Considering, indeed, how large a portion of these Frorinoes is 
corered with trees and brushwood, and how light is the land revenue 
in the inhabited tracts, I anticipate such an inciease in future years to 
our Forest income, as shall render it a considerable item in the 
general revenues. 



CflA^TER Xn, 


CONOLtrSION. 


240. It remains for me to acknoT7led|e the assistoiioa 
rendered individual Officers to this Administration during the Tear. 

241. The Judicial Commissioner, Hr. J. S. Camphdl, has mad? 
sistent and, as I hope, successful efforts to enforce a strict and iutelligenl 
ohservance of the La'vs and Buies on the part of all fie l^cnriis tw 
sellfe the work hemg thoroughly done, as weH as efficientijr 
de^atched; and to maintain a good professional standard ai^^ 
Civil Officers generally. He has ^o omdated as Chief Couumssumer 
during my six months’ «bsenoe. 


242 Hy best acknowledgments are due to Hr, C. BemaiS, fiie 
Secretary, tor the aid be has rendered in all Civil Departments, andibr 
the zeal and ability which he has brought to bear on bis work. I have 

Secretanes during the year. 


243. Hr. J H Moiris, as Settlement Commissioner, hy hife effeBtive 
and judicious suppnnteudence of his very important Department; 
rendered valuable service both to Government and to thfi ne^kijie; 
Among the Divisional Commissioners, Hr R EEgerton anc[TO|fe/ 
H Mackenzie have done much to render the Awinistratkii ia, aH 
branches eShc'tue and popular srithid the extensive cudse of 
entrusted to their supennteudence. ' ' 


244. Among the Deptniy Commissicners, the B^ts of ^Captsiai 
W. Ncmbhard and Mr. A. C Lyall are attested by their haviiw beea 
selected to act in the capacity of Commissioners. Of the eftiet Dewity 
Commissioners, Mr. W M Low has done quite the best, scod h«s Belri 
successfully a difficult chaige. After him, Icontider lie 
Deputy Commiisaioners to have done particukrly well 

lieut -Colonel J. N. H. Ma^ean. j Captain H. F Newnjaach. 
Captain F. A Fenton. jj Hr. J, W. Chisholm. 

The following Deputy Commissioners have also done well : — 

Major J, B Dennys. Captain C L B. Glasfwd. 

Captain C B L Smith. Captain 0. Baldwin. 

Captain A. B. Cumherlege. 

u 
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245. Among the Assistant Commissioneis, I have spedallj to 
mention : — 

Captain J. Loch. Lieutenant J. W. BtacdougaE 

lAeuteoant M. M. Bowie. Lieutenant J. A. Temple. 

Lieutenant H. J. Lugard. Lieutenant A Bloomfield. 

246. Major F. L Magniac and Mr. F. Macnaghten have continued 
to effimently perform the duties of their respective Courts of Small 
Causea Captain E. M. Playfair has despatched satisfactorily the work 
pertaining to the Cantonment Magistracy of the very large station 
of Samptea 

247. Of the Settlement Officers, Mr. C. A Elliott and Mr. 0. Grant 
have done remarkably well. The manner in which they took up the 
threads of long pending settlements, and brought the operations to a 
dose satisfactorily to all concerned, merits the highest commendations. 

The following Settlement Officers have also proved highly efficient : — 

Mr. W. Eamsay. j Mr. J. Hewitt. 

Captain W. R Thomson. Mr. A M. Russell 

Mr. J. H. Eivett-Cam&a Mr. BL Read. 

Mr. A J. Lawrence. 

24a Among the Extra- Assistants, the following have been very useful: 

Mr W. Munton. [ Mr. R. Hamilton. 

Mr. W. A Nedham. Sheo Pershad. 

249. OftheTehseeldars, or Sub-Collectors,' the following have done 
the best:-— 

EnayetHoosein (Hinghunghit), Bhaskur Rao (Nagpore), Dinkur Rao 
(Bhundara), Kesho Sheoram (Kampta), Nehal Chund (Gururwarra;. 

250. Of tho Officers engaged in ministerial duties, the services of 
Mr. G. Barclay, Superintendent of the Office of the Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner, have been most useful. Commmdition is also due to 
Mr. 3. S. Hannagm and Mr. W. A Bussell, the Head Clerks of the 
Offices of the Commissione-s in the Jubbnlpore and Nerbudda 
Divisions. Mr.T. Drysdale, Superintendent of the Judicial Commissionor’s 
Office has been specially oramended. This Officer has also acted 
efficiently as Judge of the Small Cause Coqpt at Hagpore. 

* • 

251. In the Police Department, the Inspector General, Colonel 

H D. Taylor, has rendered great service to these Provinces, by 
bringing all his Subordinates into proper relation with the Magistrates, 
and by striving to render the Force efficient for all public purposes and 
acceptable to the people. > 
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Of the Officers subordinate to him, the following ere selected for 
special commendation : — 

Captain F. 6. Steuart. [ Captain T. A. Scott , , 

Captain C. S. B. Walton. Lieutenant W. Tertne. 

Captain S. 8. Sutherland Lieutenant H. A Hammqpd 

Mr. J. M. Berrill. JDevee Pershad. 

Mr. M. P. Hanken. 

Inspectors. 

Mr. A Collia I Sheik Mahomed Booden, ‘ 

Mr, A ‘Wrixon. | 

To this list I would add the name of Captain W. F. Ireland, who died 
of epidemic ffisease, contracted while in the zealous excution of his duty. 

S52. The Inspector of Prisons and Dispensaries, Doctor 'll. T. 
Abbott has supervised these Departments in a highly satisfactory manner. 

258. In the Educational Department Mr. C. A. R Browning acted 
as Director with marked zeal and aptitude; Lieutenant G. 11 Trevor 
has been highly successful as Inspector of the Northern Circle. Among 
the Masters oi Schools, Mr. J. J. Fraser and 'ULt. J. Elliott are deserving 
of praise. 

254. In the Account Department, Mr. W. Biss, the Deputy Auditor 
and Accountant Ceneral, has conduct^ the business verytefficiently, and 
promoted many useful reforms. 

256. In the Public Works Department, the Office of Chief Enginew 
and Secretary to the Chief Commissioner was bold by Colonel C H. 
Dickens, witu high professional efficiency, and with the best practical 
effect on the progress of the works in hand. Colonel W. Maxwell haa 
succeeded Colonel Dickens ; and though joining his post late in the 
year, has already been the means of doing much good. 

Major J. Stoddard, as Superintending Engineer of the Godavery 
Works, has rendered excellent service. Acknowledgments are due to 
Mr. A G. Crommelin, Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
and Superintendent of Works. 

236. Among the Executive Engineers, I would select the following for 
special mention for the good progress of their works : — 

Mr. J K Heyman, j Lieutenant Roberts. 

Mr. Isaac. Lieutenant Montgomerie. 

Mx. J. 0 Donnell Mr. deOronsilliers. 

Lieutenant Marryatt. • J 

Among the Assistant Engineers, there are four Officers who really 
have done more than ordinarily well, and evinced high promise of 
future usefulness : — 

Mr. J. H. Wikon. 

Mr. F. L. 0*0aIlaghan. 


Mr. H. Bell 
Mr, F. Johnson. 



Amotag the Assistants, I tntist also mentidn Mr J. Whiting, who, ns 
practical Ezecatire, is not surpassed by any Officer in the Bepartmeni 

267. I cannot conclude this mention of the Officers of the Publi 
Works Department without noting that Captnin Hmg has beei 
compelled by ill health temporanly to relinquish the change of th 
Godavery Works, Wliile in charge he showed high professiona 
qualifications, and a remarkable devotion to the iuteiests of the project 
entrusted to his care. 

258 In the Kailway Department, Lieut -Colonel Drummond 
Bengd Engineers, and Lieutenant G W. Oldham, ]^mbay Engineers 
have rendered much assistance to this. Administration in al 
matters connected with that Department 

259 In the Forest Department Lieutenant J. Forsyth has verj 
efficientiv performed the duties of Conseivator during the year 
Under him Lieutenant J C Doveton and Mr W Jacob have eamec 
special distinctirm for their opeiations in the Forests. 


260 The Admmi'-tntinn in Ihe'e Piovinces is under great obli- 
gations to llu Ooinini-'i uk i nt Customs, Mi W E Money, and tc 
Ml F.W. Veto, Depot) Comnussitniei foi their cxceUent sijpsJWtais*^^ 

261. Amons tho Offi'-eis i > i el in lullin' t'own the new Lines 
under urgent a' J trjing cnriiiiutinie'., Mr. T. A Maatin and 
Mr H. Ives have shown praisi wot thy a al 


262 In the Professional Suivcv, Colonel Saxton, Oaptnin A D 
'Vanrunan, Lreritenant J Sconee, Lieutenant J. W Tavlor, Mr J 
Mulheran, have ably executed a l*rgo amount of useful work. 


263 Among tbi Medical Officeis, the follo'wingOffi 'crs have distin- 
gubhed themselves hy piofessional real aid nsofulnes'i : — 


Doctor W W Hr ride. 
Doctor S 0 TovriisenA 
Doctor W E. Eace. 
Doctor J Liw. 

Doctor P. Cullen. 


Doctoi J Brske 
Doctor W E Grylls. 
uMr Q Law 
Mr, W. Thomas. 


264i At the conclusion of my last Eeport it was said that our Officers 
had, as a body, woik* d hard, though they had still much to learn, and 
that the foundation of impiovement had begn laid Another year has 
passed, and our Officers have worked quite as hard as, perhaps even 
harder than ever I trubt that they' are learning more and more of 
their multifoiious duties ; and that gradually some sort of superstruc- 
ture of progress and reform is hemg raised up. 

Nagpoee : 1 R TEMPLE. 

2Vie doth November 1865. / , ' 




Abstract Statemerit of Receipts and Oisbursement of tl 


Hoceivod 

(lui'iiig tlie 
year 
1&04-65, 



Cass Baxa^tce 


Land Revemie, 


C 1. — ^Land. Be-vonue 
< 3. — Ft'rests 
C 3. — ^Abkarree - » 
Araeesed Taaces 1. — Income Taac 

Cnstoms> • > • Importa • > • 

Ralt • . . . Cnetoms IDxity, &e. - 

•• «• •• 

BtampR •• 

Stlinli .. .. .. .» .. • 

Po'tfc Oibce • • 5 T^SfJn "VT'V ^ 

Electa ic avieempb \ 3113^ 

La-vv and J ustace •• •••• 

I'olice 

Muiine *, .» 

Public Works -- 

Tiibntes aitd Contanbutaons on account of 
C<»U’tiingent from Native States -- • 

Mi-^cellaucuus •- •• •> •• • 


SS,83,375 

03,019 

9,30,038 

2,85,433 

80,305 

14,30,580 


1,48,520 

26,837 


iNTEnRST : 

1. — On Imperial T^oans .» .. •. 

2. — C >n Local Loaan&(ovcr-payn jents recovered) * 

S — On Advances to Service Funds. . . . 

4. — Uu otber Accounts .. •• .. 


PtrEt.tc Or-BT • — 

1- — Public Loans, IxnpcHal >• •• 

3. — Local Loans •• •• .. 

3. — LocaJ Taxes *• «• 

4 — -Sci-vioe Fnxids (Police Siix^erannuation 

Fund) •. •• •* •• .. « 

5. — Local Funds •• •• •• •. 13,' 

O- — I*ei»oiiifcs •• .. .. 15,€ 

7 . — ?4.ac of Waste Lands :i 

8 — Misotllctneoui^ *AdvmacoB i*epayable, &c.) 3,1 

O — llajLvay Traflie Acoouisfc. • 

JO — L<»cai Remit Lances — 

< '.X'-li received *• •• •. .. 4S,f 

Kill', dxaxm - •• •• .. 11,1 

X'ubl.e Woiks Oepariment • • . . f 1,£ 


94,79,59 


tVIII. Axm^s-Ti n RrORiFTS : — 

j 1 — On acc<jnnt of otber Oovemmeuts 
% I 2, - On account of otboj Provinces... 
XIX. Rvjuiix-v..uxces Iroxu otUor Goveiuments 


Gj NERAP GoVERN'MENT OS* InT>T V 
Postal llepax-tment 
EUecLric Teletiiai»b Oopaitme-xt 


1,04,516 
10,845 j 


GrawI> Totae Its. 


2,83,39/ 3 


GtBgsnBRAn's Orfiob, 
CSBSaSE^rliAdli J^KOVIKOEP ? 
J^ra^2|K»9^s^ lOSSt 



le (JentrcLl JRrovvnces J^oir tihe yecLir 1864-65 


iDlBSTT-BBSaUCSSN-a^d. 


i£*a>3mQLezi.t>s 

dLiirioag tlxe 

yeaar 

2804-05. 


TToT-Ali. 


Allowances, XtefundLs and X>x*awl>ack 

Cjexahoks AcaA-rNrsT^ XxrcoitCE: : 

I. — Rbsvbjnttje l^mPAXtTusiirrrs — 

1- — Land Revonne, Forest and A-Lkaree - 
2. — ^Assessed Xasies • - - - - - • 

3- — Cuatozus ^ 

4 — Salt S 

^6. — Opixxm -• •. •• 

O. — Stamps •> -« •• 

7. Mint 

8. — IPoiat 0£&oe • « « • . • • 

9. ^liS-eotric 27ele£;raplL > • - • * 


Toxajc. • • . 

II. — Allowances and Assignments -under 

Treaties and IBngagements 

III. Allowances to X>iatrict and 'Village 

Ofitcei-B •• .. >« •• 

IV- ''Miscellaneous -- »• 

■V. — Contingencies, special and temporary* . 


TotaI. 


and 


Army- -- •• .* 

Navy ,, .. 

"Woiks o£ Internal improvemomt 

Fu'blxc con'venience • • - % • ■ 

Crvxju SsRwzcss : — 

I- Civil Suildings - « • • • - 

1 1. Salaries and Fsepenses of JE^uHio 

X>cpartTnents* * • • • • • • 

HI. Law and Justice • • • • • « 

IV. ^Folice.. 

V- — 'Education, Science, and Art 

VI. Political Agencies and otbuer Foreign] 

Services • • • - • • • « 

VII- Superannuation and Retired Al- 

low««ncosand Q-ratulties for clxaxit- 
able purposes • • - • • • 

VITT. MTarino 

IX.. IMisoellaneous • • • • • • 

X- Civil Oontmgencies, special and 

temporary -• -• -• 


Rupees. 

2&,290 


Rupees. 


24,62,390 

394 

3,44,239 

205 

30,330 


27,36^048 


20,06,300 

92,067 

33,386 


21,32,353 


38,57,302 


Tovax. 

A- to F. - - 


Tottax. 

l27rE:nx:sr : 

I, On Imperial Loans - » ♦ • • • 

II. On Local Loans • • » ■» • ' 

III. — On Service Funds 

IV On otlier Accounts » • • • 

PxrBX.xc UirUT : 

I. ^Imperial Loans under liquidation 

and transfer •• »• •• 

TT. ^Loal Loans under Jig indation . 


(Advances repay- 


III. Service Funds 

IV. Local Funds. 

V. Oepofeits . 

VI. Miscellaneous 

able, &c.) 

VII- ^Railway TrafiBlo Account •• 

VIII- Local Remittances 

Cash remitted * - - - 

RUls paid • • • • 

Fublic 'Works department 

AnjTTSTxm OfirA»o®s : 

I. — -On account of otlier Governments | 

IL On account of Frovinees - • 

Remittances to other Governments 

GEssnsnAT. GovjOEtKXXBSiTaj ob* IxmxA- 
Fusfcal j^epartment • • » • •* - 

Flectric Tmegraph. department •• 


To-fcal Rs. • •! 
Cash. Ralance „ 


GnAxtx> Toojax. Rs. -- 


3,89,304 

7,90,073 

21,43,337 

1,47,890 

538 


3,76,007 

7*5,10^ 


37,30,930 


55,93,432 


^TST 

13,79,396 

27,92,843 

3,50,370 


48,09,390 

21,43,396 

31,63,158 


2,63,613 

40,530 


2,26,36,336 

32,604 

73^20,425 

3,04,133 


347,76,798 

85,83,725 


3,83,59,623 


•WERSTER RIS^ 

JD*sputy ^cooumtaunt OeneraZ, 

CeniretZ JP^tyvincea,- 










